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This week we publish the first of a series of four articles by 
M. Emanuel Lasker describing the chess match he is 
playing against M. Janowski, the French champion. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
to this rule we can make no.exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The gods which the radical and socialist parties have 
been setting up for ‘* the People ’’ have got broken in 
Bermondsey almost as badly as those in ‘‘ La Foi’’. 
The brazen images named Increment, Reversion, and 
Super-tax have got badly battered, and the Isis of Free 
Trade has suffered desecration with the rest. And we 
suppose that from the radical point of view the worst 
of it is this—‘‘ the People’’, as M. Brieux rightly 
insists, must have their gods, and are going in now for 
those of the Conservative party. And what a wonderful 
knack Bermondsey has of knowing which gods are on 
top at the moment! In 1885 it went Liberal with the 
Liberals; 1886 Conservative with the Conservatives ; 
1892 Liberal with the Liberals ; 1895 Conservative with 
the Conservatives ; 1905 Liberal with the Liberals ; and 
now Conservative again with a Conservative reaction. 


Since an Irish mob of anti-Parnellites flung mud 
mixed with lime into Parnell’s eyes, there has been no 
outrage so brutal, committed in the name of a con- 
stitutional movement, as that which occurred in Ber- 
mondsey on Thursday. There is a difference between 
the two cases. The Irishmen probably knew what 
they were doing; whereas these suffragettes have 
blundered into the glory that they covet. Their enter- 
prise was too childish to be termed criminal. But, when 
badly brought-up children play with fire, they become a 
real peril, on the top of being a nuisance. A good 
whipping is the old-fashioned remedy; but we have 
grown too sentimental to return to Elizabethan methods. 
We are left with bread and water, and the locked door. 


We are growing rather tired of the word “‘ lie ’’ as 
used in party politics just now : it tends to lose its exacti- 
tude. But Mr. Balfour gave it a freshness in his speech 
on Mr. Ure on Tuesday. Mr. Ure himself would hardly 
object to the word ‘‘ calculated ’’ as applied to his series 
of speeches at Newbury, Tring, Doncaster, and else- 


where. The idea of this lovely pilgrimage has been to 
suggest very plainly indeed to poor people all over the 
country that if the Conservatives come in, the old age 
pensions will no longer be paid. It is this that Mr. 
Balfour calls the frigid and calculated lie, adding that 
the Lord Advocate has dishonoured his profession and 
his country. 


We doubt whether a party leader has, in the whole 
history of party politics in this country, ever spoken 
such a severe word about an opponent. It was not 
uttered with passion or in haste, but with cool delibera- 
tion, and we suppose that Mr. Ure will take steps to 
clear himself. So far he has not done so; otherwise, of 
course, we should not comment on.the matter. All he 
has done has been to hurl a defiance and a tu quoque 
at Mr. Balfour, and to complain that he has been badly 
reported. But Mr. Ure must know quite well that this 
is no reply at all. He is head of the Bar in Scotland. 
It is a position of the highest trust and responsibility. 
In the natural order of things he beeomes a judge. 
Hence, of course, he cannot rest under this charge made 
against him by Mr. Balfour. It is unthinkable that 
such charges should be made by the highest men in the 
State against one another and merely be angrily brushed 
aside. 


Meanwhile many people are very doubtful as to what. 
exactly Mr. Ure has been saying in this amazing series 
of speeches on the old age pensions; and it may be 
useful to quote what the ‘‘ Standard ’’ reports him as 
saying at Acton last week: ‘‘ Many of the recipients of 
old age pensions are apprehensive of losing their pen- 
sions if the Budget is thrown out. I, for my part, share 
their apprehension, and I think their terror has been 
well founded. They will never get old age pensions out 
of Tariff Reform. . . . Why do the Conservatives refuse 
to renew the promise of a pension to the old folks? Their 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer has said: ‘ The pro- 
posal would involve so enormous a charge on the Ex- 
chequer that I always feel as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that I never could advise my colleagues to accept the 


scheme.’ They refused to give them because they were 
too dear, and they could not find the money. Are they 
in a better position to-day than they were then? .. . 
Assuming that the alternative for finding the money is 
Tariff Reform, and they pass Tariff -Reform, it will be . 
1916 before they get any money from it, and where will 
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the old people’s five shillings a week come from? ’”’ And 
this is only one of many passages of the same kind in 
other speeches of Mr. Ure. 


Party papers and party politicians—openly at any rate 
—must of course side with their own leaders in a quarrel. 
Otherwise there could be no party politics or organisa- 
tion. Especially papers that are effective in elections, 
popular papers with large circulations, must back up 
their own people. But the line should surely be drawn 
somewhere. Suppose a Conservative leader, after the 
passing of the Allotments Acts or the Compensation 
for Injuries Act, had made a series of speeches through- 
out the country just before an election telling the people 
that the Liberals, if they came into power, would annul 
these Acts—could any decent paper or politician on the 
Conservative side have backed him up? We hardly 
think so. Yet this would be an exactly analogous case 


to Mr. Ure’s; and the ‘‘ Daily News’ and, to judge © 


by its poster on Thursday, the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”’ 
seem charmed with Mr. Ure’s speeches on the old age 
pensions. 


Death-bed conversions in party politics are not quite 
dignified. Seventy-four is too old surely for a man either 
t6 marry or to change his politics. Yet it seems Sir John 
Gorst is now a full-fledged Liberal, and that he is to stand 
asa Liberal at Preston. 
treated by the Conservative party; and he has been 
known to treat Conservative leaders badly. He never 
could tolerate his inferiors in ability when these inferiors 
Were set above himself. Who can forget his clever, 
wicked, daring and foolish reflections in the Manipur 
speech? We recall some very bitter scoffing remarks 
which Mr. Louis Jennings made to us about that “‘ dis- 
loyal’’ speech. This was amusing, for it was just the 
sort of speech Jennings would have loved to make him- 
self. These brilliant men—how little they appreciate 
each other ! 


Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Bowles have been adopted 
as Unionist candidates at Blackburn. Norwood and 
Marylebone are happy and Blackburn is happy, and at 
last there really seems an end to this ridiculous dispute. 
It has been from first to last a tempest in a teaspoon, 
quite a small teaspoon, but such a raging, tearing tem- 
pest; and we have all ended up just as we were when 
we began. We congratulate the braves who have 
fought such a great fight, we congratulate them all. 
But, most of all, we congratulate the clever men who 
lave brought about this capital arrangement. 


The House of Commons is the only theatre in the 
world where the play is kept on though it has utterly 
ceased to draw its public. It is odd that the House of 
the people on the whole cares so little as to whether or 
not the people is attending to it. The debates, for 
example, on the Finance Bill during the past week 
have been full of close and conscientious work, and 
that on the licensing clauses was most informing. 
Especially it produced a speech from Mr. Sherwell, the 
expert, which was so terribly informing it informed 
nobody. The House, Mr. Asquith announced, is to 
adjourn on 5 November till 23 November. The House 
of Lords will reassemble on 8 November. It will thus 
have a whole fortnight to spend on the Budget; which 
will be ample. 


On Monday, before taking holiday, the Lords left the 
Land Bill in a comparatively harmless condition, with 
its virtues increased and its vices diminished in a most 
depressing manner. The effective finance for land 
purchase is increased by reducing the temptation to 
irrelevant expenditure by the Congested Districts 
Board, whose million a year cannot now be spent in 
réwards for cattle-driving; and there has been no 
weakening of Mr. Birrell’s admirable scheme for 
making the peasants pay £14,000,000 in increased 
annuities, which may induce them to study how 
organised crime depresses the value of Land Stock. 
The main changes are in limiting compulsion to proved 
nécéssity, in narrowing the vagaries of the Congested 
Districts Board, and in relieving its administration from 
tne direction of elective cattle-drivers. 


Sir John Gorst was badly © 


_judiced in the slightest degree by their evidence. 


Lord Crewe “‘ regretted ’’ the improvements; but 
he is too much of a statesman to feel them very in- 
tensely, and probably they will be a relief to some of 
his colleagues in the House below. It is convenient to 
catch the Irish vote in support of social revolution in a 
British Budget ; but it does not follow that there is any 
real desire to execute the wild promises which turned the 
Home Rulers into a socialist wing of the Liberal party, 
and the latest twist in Mr. Redmond’s oratory suggests 
that he is far from satisfied with the results of the 
bargain. Unnatural alliances seldom produce any- 
thing permanently good. The gem of the debate was 
Lord Lansdowne’s accurate estimate of the measure 
as it had left the Commons: ‘‘ An attempt to include 
any proposal, however wild, which was thrown at his 
Majesty’s Government by the Nationalist party ”’ 


The publication of the correspondence between Lord 
Charles Beresford and Mr. Asquith has revealed a state 
of affairs which has rudely shocked the country. The 
accusations of espionage, favouritism and intimidation 
which had hitherto been in the shadowy twilight of 
rumour, club gossip, or regarded as the accusations of 
clique, suddenly became a‘damning accusation which had 
been made and not disprcved. Take the case of Rear- 
Admiral Sturdee, an officer of brilliant reputation, who 
became Chief of the Staff to Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford when that officer was appointed by the Govern- 
ment, in the words of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
for the purpose of commanding all the combined fleets 
in home waters in the event of war. The post was the 
most responsible post a captain could hold in this country. 
Yet this officer was not only forced away from his post 
by being informed that it would not count for time 
towards promotion, but no less than five captains refused 
this blue ribbon of the profession on the ground that it 
would prejudice their careers. 


In the case of two such able officers specially selected’ 
to be heads of divisions of the Intelligence Department 
as Captains Campbell and Hulbert, we find both officers 
forced out of their posts into unemployment after they 
had given evidence concerning the want of proper pre- 
paredness for war of our Navy. This would be bad 


,enough in any circumstances, but it becomes in- 


tolerable to the conscience of the nation after the Prime 
Minister had stated to the House of Commons, to Lord 
Charles Beresford in writing and to each of the officers 
on coming forward that their careers would not be _ 

e 
appointment of Captain Hulbert to a routine gunnery 
training course is no compensation for the injury which 
has been done by depriving him of a highly responsible 
post after he had only held it for six months. 


The murder of Prince Ito at Kharbin on Tuesday 
was not wanting in the tragic irony which the Greeks 
loved. The Prince went to Korea at the close of 1905 ; 
his mission came to an end in July 1909. The result of 
his work during those three and a half years was the 
partial reconciliation of that province to the leadership 
of Japan. That reconciliation was the work of a states- 
man who could always sympathise with the opposition 
that he must overcome, who knew that to give to a 
race material prosperity alone was net to give them 
content. If any people had cause to respect and love 
Prince Ito, that people was the Korean. It was a 
Korean that murdered him. 


The career of the Prince has coincided with the re- 
birth of Japan. The emergence of Japan into the circle 
of the modern nations has come about so swiftly and, 
to the eyes that have watched it from Europe, with 
such apparent ease that the strangeness of this se- 
quence of events is not realised. That sequence was 
not so sure, nor so easy, as distance has made it 
appear. That Japan has been reconstructed is no argu- 
ment that any other Eastern nation will reach a like 
result. It so happened that Japan had the man to act 
at the right time and in the right way. There was 
nothing foregone about the conclusion that has been 
reached. To watch Prince Ito bringing his constitu- 
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tion through the troubled waters of its novitiate is to 
realise that without him Japan would probably have 
had to be taken no more seriously than Turkey in her 
desire to be ruled by a Cabinet. Japan got her Cabinet, 
because Prince Ito knew when to assert and when to 
efface himself. Practically he was never effaced. In 
war, diplomacy, finance, administrative reform, his was 
the brain that informed the hand of the Executive. That 
Japan and China are-contrasted to-day is owing to 
the fact that China has just lost pe SE Ye and 
that Japan has just lost Prince Ito. 


The meeting of the Tsar and the King of Italy is not 
a world-shaking event, but it is nevertheless an interest- 
ing episode. Austria has always been unpopular in 
Italy, and is at the present time extremely so in Russian 
official circles, therefore any proceeding which seems 
likely to give her pain will be welcome in those countries. 
On the face of it, nothing can be more correct than that 
the Tsar should return the King’s visit, but it is im- 
possible to forget that one of King Victor Emmanuel’s 
allies is unable owing to his close relations with the 
Vatican to visit the Italian monarch in his capital. The 
route chosen by the Tsar was evidently intended to 
give point to the whole business. He carefully avoided 
Austrian soil both going and returning. The whole 
business is a distinct score for M. Isvolski, though in 
no adequate sense a Roland for Count Aerenthal’s 
Oliver. The reception of M. Pichon on French soil was 
correct but had no special significance. 


In Germany the Federal Council has renewed its 
sittings and is busy getting ready the estimates to be 
presented to the Reichstag on its assembly in a month’s 
time. A deficit for 1909 and new taxes for 1910 are 
regarded as certain. The position of the new Chan- 
cellor is becoming very difficult. The Coburg bye- 
election, the third since Prince Buelow’s resignation, 
has resulted, like its two predecessors, in the return 
of a socialist. The elections in the local Parliaments 
of Saxony and Baden show a marked increase in the 
socialist vote. This does not imply that the German 
people are becoming converts of Marx. It simply 
means that the prevailing disgust with the Government 
is finding expression in support of the one party which 
has been absolutely consistent in its opposition. 


Time will show whether a union of the entire left 
wing is possible. A year ago no one dreamed of it; 
to-day the prospect deserves consideration. In. the 
first place, a union of the sections of the Liberal party 
is practically assured. In the second place, the re- 
visionist movement among the Social Democrats is 
rapidly gaining ground, to the unconcealed horror of 
those who loathe the idea of co-operation with the 
bourgeoisie. In the third place, the new Hanseatic 
League is making a great effort to attract workpeople 
as well as employers. The recently issued programme 
of the organisation proclaims neutrality in the case of 
a strike, a point of considerable significance. It is 
worth noting in this connexion that the Emperor took 
advantage of his daughter’s confirmation to show 
marked attention to Prince Buelow. His conduct is 
regarded as a plain hint to the Conservatives that the 
monarchy may yet undertake to support a Government 
to which they are hostile. 


M. Briand has as clever a tongue as any living politi- 
cian. His speech in the Chamber on Thursday was an 
even better performance than the one at Périgueux. 
Apparently he has persuaded everyone that proportional 
representation is for certain reasons an excellent reform 
to be shelved, until the practical considerations which 
move practical men are good enough to point in the right 
direction. His appeal to practical men took the Chamber 
by storm ; and his speech is to be posted up throughout 
the French communes. The first thing to do, says 
M. Briand, is to give the electors the notion of electoral 
justice. Then perhaps something can be done. Till 


then—well, there is a vexed question out of the way for 
the time being. But it will hardly encourage M. Briand 
to note how very successfully the practical details of a 


proportional representation scheme have been worked 
out in Johannesburg and Pretoria this week. 


Sir Edmund Monson spent his life in the Diplomatic 
Service, reaching the top rung of the ladder at the 
Embassy in Paris. Those who knew him liked him; 
but very few did know him, and he knew very few. He 
was not an ideal Ambassador to France. In Paris he 
lived the life almost of a recluse, out ef touch with society 
and most things characteristically French. 


The greater minds of France continue to discuss the 
canons of art by killing each other; but one of the 
exceptions is M. Bernstein, who, in his duel with the 
‘* Figaro ”’ critic last Wednesday, ‘‘ held his pistol 
behind his back ’’, while the critic ‘‘ took a careful 
aim ’’, apparently at some place where M. Bernstein 
was not. When only one fights, it is not more than 
half a duel, and so the exact value of ‘‘ La Griffe’’, 
the play attacked, remains unsettled. There is really 
no future for the French duel unless it can be kept enter- 
taining, and for this the Dublin model might be 
studied. Curran, a little man, was fighting a very big 
man, and the very big man complained, ‘‘ See how 
little I have to fire at and how much he has ’’, to which 
Curran replied, ‘* Mark out a piece of him my own size 
for me with chalk, and the shots outside the line don’t 
count ”’ 


The speech in which the Belgian Minister for the 
Colonies on Thursday outlined the scheme of reforms for 
the Congo may be taken as M. Renkin’s answer to Sir 
Edward Grey. M. Renkin says that, beginning 
with large tracts in July 1910, by July 1912 the natives 
will be given the right to the produce of the soil and that 
taxes will be levied in money. He appears to ignore the 
question of freedom of trade, but promises an investiga- 
tion with a view to revising the agreements with conces- 
sionaires. As for the stories of continued cruelty and 
oppression, after personal investigation on the spot he 
declares them to be false. 


Sefior Moret is not going to the Cortes with the war- 
credits. This looks as if the breach between the two 
parties were complete, and as if the old era of mutual 
arrangement were at anend. The Cortes is closed, ané 
a general election will follow. The closing of the Cortes 
shows that the Liberal Prime Minister is convinced that 
feeling will only grow more bitter with every speech that 
is made. It also seems to show that Sefior Moret him- 
self deplores the breach that he cannot mend. More- 
over, while Sefior Moret will not actually condemn the 
execution of Ferrer, Sefior Maura, his colleagues and his 
party are firmer than ever in insisting upon the just neces- 
sity of what they have done. On the surface the Ferrer 
execution has driven the Conservative party from power. 
As a matter of fact, it has made it stronger than it was 
before. 


Sefior Don Perez Triana, we are glad to see, has been 
appointed representative of Colombia in London and 
Madrid. Colombia, with the disappearance of Presi- 
dent Reyes, is turning over a new leaf; and by way of 
initial letter happily entrusts its interests in England and 
Spain to one of the most distinguished South Americans. 
in Europe. No wonder a number of shady gentlemen 
are.agog with alarm. Sefior Triana has for many years 
been engaged in showing up and bursting Central 
American finance bubbles. This does not earn the 
gratitude of the bubble blowers. Sefior Triana is a man 
of quite wondrous versatility ; brilliant linguist, littéra- 
teur, statesman, business man, diplomatist. We re- 
member his speeches at the Hague Conference, where 
he represented quite a bevy of republics. 


According to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,’’ Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone is to go to South Africa as the first Governor- 
General of the united colonies! Angels and ministers 
of grace defend us! What has South Africa done that 
she shouid have him? Mr. Gladstone is par excellence 
and by common consent the failure of the Cabinet ; and by 
his own fault. He has shown some common-sense in 
dealing with the suffragettes, and that is the sole good 
point that can be put to his credit as Home Secretary. We 
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can well understand that Mr. Asquith should welcome an 
opportunity of relief from Mr. Gladstone without hurting 
Mr. Gladstone’s feelings. He was not so squeamish 
about Lord Elgin and Lord Portsmouth. But we had 
thought the day for sending our failures and mauvais 
sujets to govern the colonies was past. Perhaps this 
rumour is only a bad dream or a bad joke. But most 
people seem inclined to believe it. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s logic strikes us as sadly wanting. 
In an address in Montreal he showed how superior the 
British Constitution is to the American—it is ‘‘ more 
democratic, more elastic and more responsive to 
public needs ’’—and proceeded to recommend that 
Great Britain should copy the American Federal example. 
He would split up the United Kingdom into a series of 
watertight compartments, and wonders that Mr. Glad- 
stone did not hit upon the federation principle in his 
attempt to carry Home Rule. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
clearly incapable of appreciating the difference between 
the uprooting of the old and the linking-up of the new. 


The country owes a great deal to Lord Loreburn for 
the way in which he has resisted the demand that he 
shall pack the bench with political creatures. We know 
that he has put some very good Liberals on the bench 
—Liberals who ought to have been there long ago. 
But that is a very different thing from the unclean job 
some irresponsible radicals have been striving to make 
him do. The Government has now appointed an excellent 
Royal Commission to consider the whole matter of 
political appointments to the bench, with Lord James as 
Chairman. 


The split among the flying men now seems to be past 
mending. It only needed a little oil upon the waters 
to make it smooth sailing to some sort of agreement ; 
but the Doncaster meeting is an episode that the Aero 
Club finds it hard to forgive. Anyhow, there is to be 
some hot warfare, and that not of the prettiest kind. 
The Aero Club has boycotted the great national con- 
ference summoned by the Aeroplane Club to the Mansion 
House. This puts the Aeroplane Club in a ludicrous 
position. It has invited its enemies to the feast, and 
these have refused to appear, questioning the right of 
their self-constituted hosts to invite them. We cannot 
feel very sorry for the Aeroplane Club. It has been a 
little premature and officious. If there is to be a 
national body, it can only be formed with the Aero Club 
at the centre. Moreover, the constitution of this body 
has already been foreshadowed by the formation of 
the Aerial League. The Aeroplane Club does not seem 
to have a chance. 


We are still left wondering about that bust by 
Leonardo Da Vinci; and we are inclined to think that 


Dr. Bode has been taken in. If Dr. Bode has been 
taken in, he will find himself in a tight place. But what 
credit to our own sculptor R. C. Lucas! Lucas or 


Da Vinci? No one seems to be able to declare offhand. 
Perhaps some of the credit or discredit may be ascribed 
to that exposure in the garden, or to that five hundred 
years or so of passing from hand to hand. Either of 
these alternatives leaves plenty of scope for the chances 
that have obliterated the means of giving judgment 
between the two men. 


Mr. Edward Peacock will be sorely missed in the 
journalistic quarters of London which pass to-day for 
Bohemia. The Bohemia of the twentieth century is a 
vastly different thing from the Bohemia even of 
the mid-Victorian era. It is respectable, a trifle hum- 
drum perhaps, essentially honest, and maintains tradi- 
tion only in so far as the tweed jacket is preferred to the 
conventional evening dress. Mr. Peacock was for many 
years honorary secretary of the Savage Club, and that 
proclaims the man. In this position he was as happily 
placed as in the management of the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’. 
He was not the conventional manager : the aggressive 
self-consciously great little person. He was the 
courteous business chief of the Court daily. 


BERMONDSEY. 


i* is well that we have won Bermondsey. It may 

even be well that we have not won outright. This 
is suggestive perhaps of sour grapes; none the less 
it is possible for too much success.and too complete a 
victory to lull the winning side imto an unsafe sense 
of security. Not that we would not have had Mr. 
Dumphreys win absolutely if we could. It would have 
been much pleasanter to Unionists:if he had. There is 
no gainsaying that; and this tantalising shortcoming 
of complete success can be turned into gain only by 
exceptional watchfulness and energy on our side result- 
ing from it. The figures in this election show that 
Unionism has made great progress in Bermondsey, and 
probably in all South London. The total Unionist poll 
shows an increase on the poll of 1906 of over twelve 
hundred, and this is at the direct cost of the Liberal 
vote, which fell off by over fourteen hundred. As 
against Liberalism, therefore, Unionists have much 
ground in the result of this election for encouragement 
and hope. At least as certainly it gives us no excuse 
for resting on our oars or for taking things easily in any 
way. We have done much better than the Liberals, 
but we have only just succeeded in getting our man 
in. We cannot trust to a split opposition to see 
us through at the next general election. Circum- 
stances this time were plainly in our favour. Mr. 
Dumphreys is very well known to Bermondsey people 
of all classes. He had been before the Bermondsey 
public for over twenty years, and he was personally 
connected with the main trade of the place. Mr. 
Hughes, on the other hand, was an importation. Then 
times are bad and it was evident that Bermondsey 
business had been adversely affected by Free Trade, if 
ever any local industry had. On the whole, things 
were much in our favour, and if Mr. Dumphreys had 
not got in, to pretend that we had not received a very 
nasty set-back would have been merely silly. As it is, 
the result is encouraging, though by no means entirely 
satisfactory. 

As between the Liberal and the Unionist it was a 
question of Budget or Tariff Reform, and Tariff Reform 
won. This is the constructive answer to excessive 
direct taxation, and will no doubt, and naturally, tell 
in working-class constituencies much more than the 
most brilliant exposure of the unfairness of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land taxes, death duties, and burdens on 
brewers. Most of us can bear with some philosophy 
burdens put on other peoplé, and it is no use to expect 
working people to cry over the financial sorrows of 
men who seem to them fabulously rich. It is, of course, 
unfortunate, it is depressing and squalid, that votes 
which go to determine the destinies of an empire and 
in theory are given on the highest public grounds 
should in fact be given on no other ground but personal 
interest. But if you object to this, you must not have 
democracy ; if you will have democracy, you must not 
expect public motives to dominate elections. The man 
is a fool who expects a democratic vote to be given on 
very high lines. It is no serious charge against the 
poor that this is so. None of us who was not quite 
sure of his living from day to day would think of much 
else, and if an election gave us the chance, or we 
thought it did, of getting a bit more, we should cer- 
tainly take it. But it does show the folly of democracy 
as a system of imperial government. Under it elections 
can but turn on personal interests, and policy will be 
framed accordingly. The budget as an electioneering 
draw is very effective on the negative side. It offers 
the pleasure of taking from those who have to those who 
have not—a pleasure to which human nature finds it 
difficult to rise superior. But when you are not yourself 
to have what is taken from the other man, and you are 
hard up, the fun of damaging the rich is not wholly 
satisfying. There the budget broke down. It could 
not even profess to help the Bermondsey out-of-works 
to get work and wages. Tariff Reform did, and Ber- 
mondsey workmen believed it. It was a choice between 
a negative pleasure and a positive gain, and they had the 
sense to prefer the positive. 
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We have no doubt that this is a correct diagnosis of 
the position as between Liberals and Tariff Reformers 
at this election. The incalculable quantity was Dr. 
Salter and his following. _ That this was a pro-budget 
element can hardly be disputed. Those who voted for 
Dr. Salter voted for a supporter of the budget, only 
rather more so. But whether all who voted socialist 
would have voted for Dr. Salter if the budget had been 
the only or main attraction in his window is quite open 
to question. We certainly should not admit for one 
moment that had Dr. Salter been out of the way, all 
who voted for him would have voted for the Liberal. 
Liberals naturally state the election in terms of pro- 
budget and anti-budget only, and as both Dr. Salter and 
Mr. Hughes were for the budget, they lump their total 
of votes together and infer that if there had been only 
one pro-budget candidate in the field, he must have won. 
But this is to beg the whole question of what determined 
Dr. Salter’s supporters to vote for him. Those of them 
that were socialists unqualified voted for his socialism 
and, had there been no socialist to support, might not 


have voted at all, or might have voted for Mr. Dumphreys. | 


However little one might infer it from the speeches of 
socialist leaders, every one who goes about amongst 
their rank and file knows that not a few of them will vote 
for a Conservative where there is no socialist candidate. 
Conversely, some who will always prefer a Conservative 
to a Liberal will not infrequently prefer a socialist to 
either. One cannot say what would have happened if 
Dr. Salter had not come forward. We must regard his 
following as a doubtful quantity that might be the un- 
doing of either regular party. 

But the budget produced its effect. We must not blink 
that fact. Probably the budget and the budget only pre- 
vented Bermondsey from being a second Peckham. But 
for it we have no doubt Mr. Hughes’ vote would have 
sunk to a point that would have left Mr. Dumphreys 
an easy absolute majority of the whole electorate. 
Unionists must reckon with the budget as a seriously dis- 
turbing electioneering element. In front it must be met 
on merits point by point unwearyingly, but its flank 
must everywhere be turned by Tariff Reform. The double 
attack willavail. We have to meet the budget, not avoid 
it. We have no patience with those who would bid us 
shrink from opposing the injurious proposals of the 
budget because they are popular. No doubt these 
Strategists, whose ‘‘ strategic retreats ’’ we all know by 
another name, will see in the Bermondsey election ad- 
ditional reason for accepting the budget. They will be 
pouring their cautions into the ears of Peers, bidding 
them save their lives by a timely retreat. But the British 
aristocrat, whatever his shortcomings, has never shown a 
penchant for the white feather, be it in war or in politics, 
at home or abroad. If the House of Lords, or its 
Unionist members, were all aristocrats we should have no 
fear of their passing the budget. We have not very much 
fear as it is. There will be some weak-kneed Peers on 
the Unionist side, no doubt; but they will be too few, 
we believe, to prevent the budget’s happy dispatch. We 
do not need to be told that it is not to be rejected lightly 
or that for the House of Lords to disable a finance bill is 
a serious matter. Heaven knows we have been told this 
often enough by friends and foes during the last five 
months. Whatever the Lords do will not be done in a 
hurry. The budget is a serious matter, and will be met 
by serious action. We are told that if the Lords are 
allowed to meddle with a money bill they will be able to 
destroy any Government at pleasure, and so be masters 
of the nation. This is mere special pleading, for the 

- House of Lords cannot upset in this way a single Ministry 
without promptly appearing at the bar of public opinion 
—an election must follow. If they acted either irrespon- 
sibly or in the mere interests of their own order, the 
nation would condemn them ; and the outcome would be 
‘their own undoing. Public sanction is ample protection 
against encroachment by the Peers. Against encroach- 
ment by the Government we have no protection but the 
Peers. If the Government of the day is to be free to 
pass any finance bill unquestioned, there is no limit to its 
power. There is not a policy that cannot be put in the 
shape of a finance bill ; and this would pass without any 
appeal to the country. We will ask the ‘‘ Westminster 


Gazette ’’, which is very strong on the danger of the 
Lords touching a money bill, if a Tory Government intro- 
duced a budget of an extreme protective nature, so vio- 
lently protective as to amount to a serious provocation 
to foreign countries, would the House of Lords be doing 
their duty to the nation if they passed it without demur 
and without question? We hold that they would be 
betraying their trust. The Lords’ power to give pause to 
executive aggression is too grave a matter for tem- 
porising. They must assert it now, or they may lose it 
for ever—by default. 


ITALY AND RUSSIA’S ADDRESSES. 


L* the other two members of the Triple Alliance show 
no great objection to Italy enjoying a ‘‘ tour de 
valse ’’ with Russia, nobody else need. Of course it is 
very easy to explain the incident superficially. The 
Tsar owed the King a visit, and found the present a 
convenient season. But it is useless to pretend that 
there was nothing unusual or remarkable about the 
event. The route chosen was quite conspicuously 
circuitous. A much shorter way might have been found 
through the dominions of Francis Joseph, who after all 
is one of Italy’s allies. But the intention is obvious. 
M. Isvolski has not yet by any means forgiven Count 
Aerenthal the nasty fall he gave him and Russian pres- 
tige in the Balkans last spring. In short, the world is 
not wrong for once in the significance it attaches to 
the meeting and the speeches of two Sovereigns. The 
general view is only emphasised by the half-timorous, 
half-swaggering attitude of the official Italian press. 
They long to defy altogether the feelings of their allies, 
but dare not, while they glory in the effort made by their 
ruler’s independent action. ‘‘ See what brave fellows 
we are ’’, they seem to say to Germany and Austria. 
‘* After all, we mean to live our own lives, but at the 
same time we will do nothing to hurt your feelings.”’ 

The position of Italy indeed is not only illogical, it is 
almost contemptible. It was clear long ago that neither 
were her allies her friends.nor her friends her allies. 
It is also clear now, especially since the Balkan crisis, 
that her friends’ policy is entirely at one with that she 
wishes to pursue herself, while that of her allies is in 
every way repugnant to her. In short, she regretted 
and resented the triumph of the Triple Alliance, of 
which she is a member, over the Triple Entente, of 
which she is not. Yet, in spite of the double absurdity 
of her present position, no one doubts that Italy intends 
to renew the Triplice when the time comes, and no one 
believes that she will break off her official connexion 
with Austria and Germany. Her allies, therefore, are 
treating her faiblesse for other Powers with indulgent 
contempt. But it may reasonably be asked how far any 
State can be a trustworthy ally which believes that all 
her interests are bound up with the success of her 
nominal opponents. 

We cannot remember an occasion when a member 
of an Alliance made such open parade of sympathy with 
the avowed objects of its rivals. Nobody who has 
studied the subject is ignorant of the far-reaching aims 
of Pan-Germanism in Turkey and the Balkan Peninsula. 
It is equally certain that Austria is regarded as the 
vanguard of the advance. The Drang nach Osten is 
equally to the advantage of Austria and Germany and 
contrary to the views of Russia. The great danger 
both for Austria and Germany is the development of the 
Slav element in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. At 
present the German and the Magyar dominate the situa- 
tion, but that is by no means certain to last as the 
permanent distribution of forces. There are already 
23,000,000 Slavs to 20,400,000 Germans and Magyars, 
and it is by no means certain that the Magyars will 
always remain on the German side. Slavs, too, multiply 
much more quickly than Germans, and seem to absorb 
rather than to become absorbed. It is remarkable 
that Vienna, formerly pure German, is now one-third 
Slav. Therefore in a few years’ time Austria may be 


seriously threatened with a Slavonic question which 
might paralyse her efficiency as an ally to Germany. 
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The danger may be remote, but it has to be reckoned 
with, and might be a valuable asset for Russia in a 
Balkan struggle. 

The interests of Italy lie quite as evidently on the 
side of the Slavs as those of Russia. All her ambitions 
are thwarted by the overwhelming power of Germanism 
in Central Europe. Italia Irredenta is not a forgotten 
dream, and, absurd as it may be, Italy still looks 
towards some expansion on the Albanian shores of the 
Adriatic. In any case it is against her interest that 
the strength of Austria on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic or in the Mediterranean regions should be 
increased. Therefore, not only sentimental ties but the 
promptings of self-interest oblige her to espouse with 
warmth the cause of Montenegro. It is true she could 
do little for Prince Nicholas during the late dispute, but 
that does not make her resent the Austrian success the 
less. Therefore in the Balkans the cause of Russia and 
the Slav is in fact her own, and the success of, Austria 
and Germany in every way disagreeable to her. No 
wonder, then, the Tsar should speak of the ‘‘ constant 
and trustful co-operation ’’ with which Russia and Italy 
will endeavour to compass their ends, which consist for 
the present in the laudable object of maintaining the 
status quo in the Balkans and peace in Europe. Russia is 
prepared for anything rather than war, and Italy could 
not face the peril involved in a rupture with her allies. 

After all, the reasons which not only induce but 
compel Italy to remain a member of the Triple Alliance 
are very practical indeed, while those which separate her 
from them are mainly sentimental, though in a country 
like Italy sentimental reasons may be very powerful. 
First, Italy in a real breach with her allies would find 
herself in a very awkward military predicament. The 
forces of Germany and Austria combined are at present 
overwhelmingly strong, even over other European 
Powers. Italy could not for a moment withstand 
either Power singly. Her north-eastern frontier is 
very inadequately fortified, and her fleet is nothing to 
boast of. The Triple Alliance, therefore, has for her 
an additional drawback. It almost precludes her under- 
taking great schemes of defence on the Austrian 
frontier, while the absence of such defences prevents 
her breaking off the alliance. But there is, in the 
second place, a much stronger reason for maintaining 
the alliance than the military one. While the con- 
nexion with Austria may be a cause of embarrassment 
rather than of strength, that with Germany is un- 
doubtedly an enormous potential benefit to the House 
of Savoy. Almost every month demonstrates that in 
every province and town of Italy there exist vast 
elements of unrest. Some of these concentrate in the 
milder shape of republicanism, while others are frankly 
anarchical. If Italian policy were to take any step 
which gave a definite advantage to a republican Power, 
that would undoubtedly encourage the simmering 
republicanism of Italy. It is the merest instinct of self- 
preservation which induces King Victor Emmanuel II. 
to cling to the German alliance at all costs. In spite 
of the correct attitude of the French Government 
towards foreign potentates, the tendency of the French 
people towards more and more violent forms of 
republicanism, anti-militarism and anti-patriotism only 
becomes more evident every day. No King, therefore, 
in the peculiar position of Victor Emmanuel will lend 
himself to promote the fraternising of two peoples 
which might easily prove fatal to himself. In fact, 
were Italy to abandon Germany for France the result 
in the event either of failure or success might prove 
equally fatal to the House of Savoy. 

For these reasons, if for no others, any disturbance 
of existing arrangements is certainly not to be 
expected from the meeting at Racconigi. Its only 
serious import is to be found in the indication it offers 
that Russia deeply feels her failure in the Balkans, 
and is looking for an opportunity of revenge. The 
Austro-Russian entente in that region was at an end 
before, but we cannot believe that a Russo-Italian 
arrangement will necessarily keep the peace. One 
thing is certain. Unless the members of the Triple 
Entente are really ready to back their views with 
effective force, they will only march from one humilia- 


tion toanother. If they are prepared to concert a policy 
which they are also ready to promote in unison, and if 
necessary to fight for, they may give pause to their 
opponents, and in such a contingency the influence of 
Italy might prove a decisive factor. But those who 
expect a rupture of the Triplice will be disappointed. 
An ill-assorted marriage by no means always leads to 
a divorce. The reasons for maintaining such unions are 
usually much stronger than those for a rupture, and it 
is so with the Triple Alliance. 


LIBERAL WOMAN-FOLK AND THEIR MEN. 


Fak be it from us to discuss at the present time so 

stale a question as woman suffrage or to adver- 
tise suffragette misdemeanours by their condemnation. 
There is, however, a lady concerned in this matter of 
the suffrage agitation whom the public as yet has 
hardly been able to see, thanks to the thick flight of 
suffragette missiles, but who, unlike the suffragette, 
has a real grievance against Mr. Asquith and his 
merry men, and whose influence will be felt one way 
or another when the General Election comes on. We 
refer to the Liberal Woman, for it is of her griev- 
ance that we have a word to say. Now let us in 
commencing make it clear to our readers what we mean 
by a Liberal woman. A Liberal woman in our sense 
is not any female who chances to call herself a Liberal. 
Nor is she necessarily the wife or daughter of a Liberal 
M.P. We mean by a Liberal woman a woman who is 
an active worker on a Women’s Liberal Association 
united to the Women’s Liberal Federation. That 
Federation is, if we only look at its leading spirits, a 
distinctly interesting body. Its president, Lady Car- 
lisle, is, as everyone knows, a temperance fanatic, but 
she is recognised at the same time as a woman of 
ability, and in these days (for Liberal women) of stress. 
and storm she has proved herself an astute wirepuller. 
The women who sit on the platform on the gala days 
of the Federation, and who are well known in political 
circles, are serious politicians and able speakers. 
Mrs. Eva Maclaren, Lady Slack, and Miss Balgarnie 
(to take three names at random) could all hold their 
own as orators with a good many Liberal M.P.s. 
However, it is not these leaders of the Federation that 
we want to consider to-day, but the rank and file of the 
body. 

The ruling spirits in the local Women’s Liberal Asso- 
ciations in the suburbs and country towns are the 
products in part of the Dissidence of Dissent, but also of 
higher education of women (being as yet new and crude) 
and of the cranks, fads, and enthusiasms that make up 
the so-called movement for social reform. The active 
Liberal woman here is often better educated 
than the men of her own political faith, and she has- 
more time and taste for political intrigue, a fact 
well known to certain Liberal gentlemen, who, in 
spite of the recommendations of headquarters, local 
Liberal Associations have sent about their business. 
She is, needless to say, narrow and often intolerant. 
She fusses herself overmuch concerning the sins of 
priests and the crimes of publicans, and though she 
often is a useful member of an Education Committee, 
her colleagues are painfully aware that she may at 
any moment disturb local tranquillity by threaten- 
ing a popular if ritualistic cleric with the Kenyon 
Slaney clause. But, be her errors what they may, she 
was a godsend to the Liberal party in the years that 
preceded the last General Election. In many a sub- 
urban and southern constituency the bazaars, the con- 
certs, and the canvassing classes that she arranged 
gave the male Liberals funds and courage and useful 
volunteers, and many of the striking victories which 
the party won at the General Election were won’ by 
the enthusiasm which she aroused. Poor lady! she 
was out not only to put Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in power, but also to secure that her own name should 
be inscribed on the Parliamentary electoral roll. We 
have often said, and repeat, that the vast majority of 
Englishwomen are hostile or totally indifferent to the 
woman suffrage agitation. We have however no doubt 
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that the Liberal woman desires the franchise far more 
passionately than does even the suffragette, for, like 
the male Liberal, she believes the suffrage to be a 
fundamental right, and she feels it to be an indignity 
that the public-house loafer should enjoy a privilege 
denied to her. It was in 1902, when the Women’s 
Liberal Federation passed a resolution refusing its official 
countenance to any candidate who did not give a suffrage 
pledge, that woman’s franchise became a_ serious 
question. The result of the resolution was apparent 
in the fact that at the last General Election four hundred 
and twenty members were returned pledged to some 
form of woman suffrage. The Liberal women were 
jubilant. They had gained for the cause which they 
had most at heart a great majority both in the Cabinet 
and in the House, and they felt that before the dissolu- 
tion they would get their votes. The ordinary Liberal 
politician says nowadays that the cause was wrecked 
by the fantastic rowdyism of the suffragettes. This 
will not do, though it is probable enough that their 
antics have converted many a Liberal M.P. from an 
academic sympathy to an academic loathing for the 
whole cause. Nor is it the fact that any sense of 
responsibility prevented the Liberal M.P.s from precipi- 
tating a revolution for which they had no mandate from 
the country. The truth is this, that when the politicians 
and party wirepulilers looked seriously into the ques- 
tion, they discovered that to enfranchise the women 
on the Municipal Register, which was what the Liberal 
ladies in their hearts desired, would be to lose seats 
to the Tories. If any doubt existed, the London County 
Council election demonstrated which side a female vote 
would go if party passion was aroused. The Liberal 
M.P.s, realising that to enfranchise the women on the 
Municipal Register would be to commit the happy dis- 
patch, and knowing that the country would look askance 
at adult suffrage, made up their minds to do nothing for 
the voteless. We do not blame their decision; but we 
say that they should have honestly explained their diffi- 
culties to the women to whom they had pledged their 
support. So doing they would not have lost these women’s 
respect. A more disingenuous policy was adopted, and 
an attempt was made to throw dust into the eyes alike of 
the militants and the Liberal ladies. A majority voted 
for Mr. Stanger’s Suffrage Bill, knowing that it had been 
arranged that it should not go beyond the second-reading 
stage, and later, when the Liberal women were about 
to hold their annual conference, Mr. Asquith himself 
announced to a deputation of M.P.s that a great 
Reform Bill would be introduced to which the Govern- 
ment would permit a woman’s suffrage amendment to 
be moved on certain conditions, one, and that the 
most important, being that it should be on demo- 
cratic lines. This was astute. Not a Tory in the 
House would have voted for it, and if by a miracle it 
escaped through the Commons, its destruction by 
the Peers was certain. But the Liberal women took 
the pledge seriously, and so charmed were they with 
Mr. Asquith’s ‘‘ surrender ’’ that they even offered to 
wager pairs of gloves (until they remembered their con- 
nexion with the Anti-Gambling League) that Mr. Lloyd 
George would move their amendment and that Mr. 
Asquith would vote for it. For a time the farce was 
well kept up. Mr. Lloyd George went down to the 
‘Albert Hall and brought to the women assembled in 
that building a message from the Cabinet of which the 
effect was that as they had a majority of 420 in the 
House they could count on their amendment becoming 
law, if only the suffragettes would cease their brawls. 
A message from the Cabinet! Some time later, when 
Liberal ladies heckled Mr. Birrell at Manchester, the 
interesting fact came out that the Cabinet had never 
yet considered the details of this precious suffrage 
amendment. How then in the name of common-sense 
could Mr. Lloyd George, or for that matter the Cabinet, 
tell serious people that an amendment would be passed, 
when they had not the vaguest idea what the amend- 
ment would be except that it would be one that every 
suffragist Tory would oppose? But what practical 
politician ever imagined that a Reform Bill would be 
introduced at all? Any way, the mask is now off, and 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Runciman have both 


fair play, are deserting their party. 


proclaimed that woman suffrage is not to figure on 


the party programme at the next election. Mr. 
Churchill seeks to throw the blame on the militant 
suffragettes ; but neither statesman has a word of sym- 
pathy for the Liberal women who have been so heart- 
lessly bamboozled. Nor is this the worst. Injury has 
been added to insult, and the Liberal women are writhing 
under the Budget. That Budget with its 1s. 2d. in- 
come tax and swingeing death duties is a cruel Budget 
for the spinster and widow with slender incomes, and 
they make up no small proportion of the members of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation. No wonder that the 
women are angry. No wonder that the Women’s 
Liberal Associations through the country are breaking 
up. No wonder that some Liberal men, with a sense of 
London Liberal 
organs like the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’ ignore these 
unpleasant facts, but readers of the ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian ’’ know them well. 

Yet as the General Election draws nearer a sense of 
fear seems to be creeping over some Liberals whether 
after all the anger of their women may not wreck them 
at the polls. The Liberal candidate for East Berks has 
been writing to more than one newspape:i urging the 
Women’s Liberal Federation to drop their 1902 resolu- 
tion and, suffrage or no suffrage, stand with the male 
Liberals in the fight against monopoly of trade. So far 
he has got no response from those whose chief gnevance 
is the monopoly of sex. When however the hour of 
battle draws nearer more powerful voices will doubtless 
re-echo the appeal. The Liberal women must stand firm 
to their convictions. Their conduct hitherto in a trying 
crisis has been quiet and dignified. But if after the way 
the Liberal politicians have treated them they still work 
on their behalf, they will get in return and deserve 
only these politicians’ contempt. Common-sense sug- 
gests that they should leave their party to its fate. If 
the Liberals meet their deserts, it will be time for Cordelia 
to return to Lear. 


MR. URE AS A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


R. URE, his Majesty’s Lord Advocate for Scotland, 

has conferred two boons upon the public. He 

has exhibited for our consideration a psychological study 
of a most unusual Scotsman, and he has procured the 
exhibition of a phase of Mr. Balfour’s character very 
little suspected by any but his most intimate friends. 
The second is perhaps the greater boon. Vulgar abuse 
is common and easy, but an example of polished in- 
vective such as that with which Mr. Balfour has 
favoured the jaded politician is rare. Coming from 
such a source, with deliberation, with a carefully pre- 
pared stage, and with every item of the grave denun- 
ciation carefully set out with appropriate adjectives 
qualifying the necessary epithet, the incident is a 
veritable bolt from the blue, and we owe it all to Mr. 
Ure. This is the more extraordinary because Mr. Ure 
is a dull man. If he had not been dull, with a total 
absence of all that far-reaching perception usually asso- 
ciated with the canny Scot, he would never have said 
the things he has. The Buccleuch incident was bad 
enough. It took him a long time to discover he was in 
the wrong, and his dullness has prevented him even 
yet from discovering that members of an honourable 
profession usually apologise when they find they have 
made a mistake. But the old-age pension incident is a 
far more wonderful instance of his incapacity. His own 
journalistic monitors warned him very early in the day 
that he was not speaking the truth. They had even 
specifically endorsed the shocking word used by Mr. 
Balfour in a note denouncing the inaccuracy, but still he 
continued blundering along repeating his formula in 
quite a variety of ways. First came the assertion that 
the fears of the old-age pensioners that they would 
lose their dole were ‘‘ not without foundation ’’; then 
that their alarm was ‘‘ well founded ’’; then the 
alarm became a terror also ‘‘ well founded ”’ ; 
and finally that he shared the apprehension of the aged 
poor that Mr. Balfour’s party would take away their 
pensions. Truly it is a marvellous case of persistence 


in error, repeated day after day, and all over the 
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country precisely as if his statement had been recog- 
nised as an accurate representation of a generally 
accepted fact. 

The psychological interest in this incident centres in 
the point that there has never before been so extra- 
ordinary an example of lack of perception on the part 
of a Minister of the Crown. All the figures of speech 
that were ever coined to illustrate dullness and stupidity 
fall short of adequately describing this astounding 
example offered for our interpretation by this member 
of the Government. This was at once Mr. Balfour’s 
difficulty and his triumph. He had nailed the lie to 
the counter in so many words. With lofty indifference 
or with the egotism of ignorance Mr. Ure passed this 
by. Perhaps he never reads the papers, and knows 
nothing of current events unless his “ attention is 
called ’’ to some daily record by an officious reporter. 
This seems to have happened, for the representative of 
a news agency lay in wait for him with Mr. Balfour’s 
speech. At this point the extravagance of the psy- 
chology of the incident increases. Mr. Ure was sur- 
prised. It was clear he had never seen the obvious 
interpretation of his formula of condemnation. He had 
evidently framed it with much care. He had laid all 
the blame of the initial doubts on the old-age pen- 
sioners. He had merely added his confirmation of their 
alleged fears. The casuistry was perfect ; and here was 
Mr. Balfour making remarks of quite a novel sort on a 
purely forensic declaration. No doubt Mr. Ure was 
genuinely surprised. He had seen and could see nothing 
else but the perfection of his method ; and of course he 
never for a moment suspected his own dullness; but 
when Mr. Balfour spoke of the ‘‘ frigid and calculated 
lie ’’, of *‘ lies carefully thought out, deliberately coined 
and then put into illegitimate circulation ’’, Mr. Ure 
was shocked. He was literally and unmistakably 
concerned ; and for the first time. Up to that hour he 
was clearly proud of his casuistry, and then for the first 
time he saw it stripped of its metaphysical aspect and 
set out for condemnation in all its grotesque simplicity 
as a piece of commonplace duplicity and a vulgar 
attempt at deception. Here we have the justification of 
Mr. Balfour’s method. Ordinary rebuke had no effect 
upon Mr. Ure. It needed the cold chisel and the sledge- 
hammer to get it into his dull brain that he had com- 
mitted a political enormity, had injured his party, had 
despised the admonition of his journalistic mentors, had 
put his leader in a difficulty, more irritating because of 
its stupidity than the more grave offences of one or 
two of his colleagues. Perhaps he had aimed at 
emulating these reckless demagogues and had failed 
only because he had lacked their skill. This seems to 
be the more probable, because his defence was equally 
curious with all that had gone before. It was framed 
on the common formula ‘‘ You're another ’’ ; and every 
phrase of condemnation and regret expressed by Mr. 
Balfour was spurted back with ludicrous repetition and 
in unconscious flattery of his denouncer. : 

It is probable that the evil consequences to the old- 
age pensioners likely to result from Mr. Ure’s endorse- 
ment of fears they never entertained will be prevented 
by the exposure and denunciation of his casuistry. The 
pensioners have now complete assurance that they are 
in their country’s keeping to the extent of their pen- 
sions. Unfortunately, however, one or two considera- 
tions remain concerning which the ordinary citizen may 
be excused if he feels a genuine concern. The office of 
Lord Advocate of Scotland is not merely a distinguished 
position involving temporary obligations during the re- 
tention of the office. It is associated in the legal mind 
with far-reaching possibilities. By common consent the 
holder of the office may, and usually does, aspire to 
assume by custom the highest seat on the judicial bench 
of Scotland, a position hitherto associated with the most 
distinguished Scottish lawyers of past times. It is dis- 
quieting to reflect that this curiously defective mind 
which Mr. Ure has exposed to us is in the way of be- 
coming not only the chief exponent of the law of Scot- 
land, but that it may, by virtue of precedent, be 
endowed with a seat in the highest Court of Appeal 
within the realm and determine causes of the first mag- 
nitude. We have had an instance within recent times 


of the impetuosity of a Lord Advocate in seizing a 
vacant seat upon the Scottish bench regardless of the 
interests of clients or the common decencies of public 
life. There was no restraining hand in that case, and 
we must expect a similar pusillanimity in the case of any 
future rush for preferment. Still, setting aside this 
serious public danger, we must acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to Mr. Ure for having by sheer force of an 
obtuse persistence galvanised Mr. Balfour into a state 
of unwonted vigour. The country may now be assured. 
that while a moderate amount of impropriety may faik 
to excite Mr. Balfour to action, we have here evidence 
of his capacity in a case of necessity of achieving per- 
fection in invective. 


THE CITY. 


GoMeE improvement is discernible in the monetary 

position. High rates of interest and discount 
prevail, but only by maintaining quotations can we hope 
to check undue speculation in Wall Street and Germany, 
and it is to the existence of the higher charges that we 
owe the improvement which has taken place. To all 
outward appearance the gamble in Wall Street has not 
been interrupted, but undoubtedly the banks in New 
York are restricting accommodation, and the high rates 
demanded here for discount are putting a curb upon the 
indiscriminate creation of American finance paper. It 
has not been found practicable to refuse borrowers on 
American securities the money necessary for carrying 
over stock, but by exacting onerous rates of interest 
the banks placed difficulties in the way of continuing 
speculation, and if this policy is pursued the ‘‘ bull ”’ 
account should be gradually reduced. It would be 
foolish, however, to imagine that because the settle- 
ment has passed off so smoothly all danger of an up- 
heaval in Wall Street has passed. The market there 
is so wrapped up in the speculation in Steel shares that 
any serious break in these would probably produce 
something approaching a panic. At the same time the 
market in these shares seems remarkably well held, 
an evidence of its stability being furnished by the 
firmness with which it was maintained after the an- 
nouncement of the quarter’s earnings. These make a 
very fine showing, but they fall below estimates, and 
certainly do not justify the big rise which has taken 
place in the shares in the last twelve months. A popular 
saying is that steel is either a prince or a pauper, and 
experience proves that a transformation from one to the 
other is easily accomplished. This is a ‘* banner ’’ 
year for the Corporation, and it is a prince in the 
industrial world. But two years hence it may be a. 
pauper. 

The goods traffic on our Home Railways continues 
to expand. It is always a long time before any marked 
improvement in trade is reflected in earnings, in the 
same way that earnings continue to show enlargement 
long after trade is on the wane; but the expected expan- 
sion is now in steady progress, and should become more 
pronounced in the next few months if confidence is 
restored by changes in the political world. Many 
brokers, who for months past have been advising clients 
to leave Home Railway stocks severely alone, are now 
advocating purchases, and there would seem to be ample 
justification for accepting their recommendation. The 
Argentine railway market has received a nasty shock. 
It appears that the payment of the 5 per cent. dividend 
on Buenos Ayres and Pacific stock is only possible by 
drawing upon the reserve. Without recourse to this 
the directors could not have paid more than 3 per cent. 
By reason of heavy borrowings for expansions the com- 
pany’s responsibilities have grown enormously in the 
last three years, and it is now announced that these are 
to be added to by a guarantee for another million capital 
for the Bahia Blanca. In course of time all the money 
spent will become productive, but the provision of 
interest in the meantime is a severe tax upon the com- 
pany, and shows that the market considerably over- 
rated its earning powers when last year it put the stock 
to 124. From this figure it has steadily declined until 
now it is no more than 92, which is its full value at the 
moment. 
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Another banking amalgamation is announced—Parr’s 
with Stuckey’s. It will form a powerful combination, 
and will probably lead to others. We regret the dis- 
appearance of our old country banks, but sentiment 
has no place in the business world, and London banks 
with few branches recognise that if they are to progress 
they must extend their ramifications. No better method 
presents itself than the absorption of already well- 
established country institutions. It is open to question, 
however, whether the disappearance of the private 
banker is a good thing for the country generally. To 
say nothing of the danger of the creation of huge banking 
combines or trusts, the removal of the private banker 
makes it increasingly difficult for the country trader and 
agriculturist to get the financial assistance necessary 
for carrying on their work. Country branches of big 
London joint stock banks are generally bound down by 
hard and fast rules. The managers have not the power 
to grant accommodation without consultation with the 
“* head office’’, and this means vexatious delays and 
sometimes serious inconvenience. Moreover, the 
branch manager of a joint stock bank has not often the 
sympathy of the private banker, nor the personal know- 
ledge of the applicant which a long acquaintance with 
his neighbours gives the resident private banker. 

The Anglo-American Cold Storage Company, Ltd., 
is making an issue of share capital. A more appropriate 
title for the undertaking wouid have been ‘‘ Count 
Ward’s Relief Fund ’’. The idea seems to be to shift 
from Count Ward to the public the responsibility of 
running a cold storage business in Tooley Street. For 
the privilege the public are asked to pay Count Ward 
£100,000 in shares for a goodwill that practically has 
no existence, and £42,500 in preference shares or cash 
for buildings and machinery which carry a mortgage 
of £25,000. Toensure the company going to allotment, 
Count Ward has himself underwritten (for a com- 
mission of 10 per cent.) the number of shares required 
to be applied for by the articles of association before 
allotment can take place. Count Ward thus appears 
as vendor, promoter and underwriter—an intolerable 
position in sound joint stock finance. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT HIGH PREMIUMS. 
III. 


| hw our second article we explained the lucrative 

character of endowment-assurance policies for short 
periods, such as ten or fifteen years ; and in the first article 
dealing with policies at high prerniums we described the 
good results obtainable from effecting life assurance at a 
single premium. It is often convenient to combine the 
two things. A man may save money every year for fifteen 
years, at the end of which time (if he is living) he receives 
from the life office a large sum in cash. Then the 
problem arises what to do with this capital. In many 
circumstances the best use to put it to is to employ it 
as a single premium, for a policy under which the sum 
assured is paid at death whenever it happens. The sum 
assured in this way will be much larger than the single 
premium paid; precisely how much larger depends 
mainly upon the age of the policy-holder at the time 
of paying the single premium. In cases of this kind it 
is usually best to take with-profit assurance. The 
bonuses can either increase the sum assured or be drawn 
in cash; if drawn in cash, whether bonuses are declared 
annually or quinquennially, they can be used to yield 
an income upon the capital outlay involved by the pay- 
ment of the single premium. This income is relatively 
small at first, being perhaps 2 per cent. per annum 
upon the single premium, but it rapidly increases in 
amount as the policyholder gets older, until it may 
yield as much as or more than 4 per cent. per annum, 
in spite of the fact that the sum payable under the policy 
at death is greatly in excess of the amount paid as a 
single premium to obtain these benefits. A point that 


is worth notice is that the cash bonuses paid under a 
life policy are not, we believe, subject to income tax. 
There is another valuable use to which short-period 
endowment-assurance policies may be put, and that is 
the provision of education for children. There are many 


excellent policies especially devised for this purpose, but 
for the most part they are non-profit contracts and are 
not on the whole quite so good for the purpose as endow- 
ment-assurance policies which participate in profits. 
Almost any life office will pay the sum assured by instal- 
ments spread over a number of years, instead of meeting 
the claim by a single payment in cash. The companies 
allow interest on the capital remaining in their hands, 
and this is a convenient method of obtaining an annual 
income for, say, five years, during which the expenses of 
education are the greatest. 

Endowment-assurance policies have the further char- 
acteristic that in the event of the death of the assured 
within the endowment period no further premiums have 
to be paid and the sum assured is due forthwith. Educa- 
tional annuities can be obtained which have this same 
provision, that in the event of the death of the parent 
before the annuities become due no further premiums 
have to be paid, but the child receives the full benefits 
of the policy. The value of this provision cannot be 
over-rated. 

The death of a man may make it extremely important 
for a sum in cash to be available at once; this happens 
under endowment assurance, but is not the case under 
the majority of educational annuity policies. Should it 
be found feasible to devote the sum assured by the 
endowment policy to the original purpose of education, 
the fact that the money is available on the death of the 
parent, and before the greatest expense in connexion 
with education occurs, the money can be left with the 
life office or otherwise invested, thus accumulating to a 
larger sum and making more liberal provision for 
education. 

We have frequently expressed the opinion that many 
people who take endowment-assurance policies would 
do better to take whole-life assurance subject to the 
payment of premiums so long as they live, or for a 
limited number of years; the reason for this opinion is 
that often the greatest necessity is for the largest amount 
of insurance protection in the event of premature death, 
and this is afforded by whole-life or limited-payment 
life policies, which, because the rates of premium are 
lower, assure a greater sum for a given annual outlay. 
When, however, it is evident that some special expendi- 
ture will be incurred at a known date in the future, as 
for instance for education or at the termination of a 
lease, then endowment assurance, which provides the 
necessary money at the necessary time, is the wisest 
kind of policy to take, and the returns yielded by it are 
of an exceptionally attractive character. 


CONDUCTORS AND THEIR METHODS. 
II.—DR. HANS RICHTER. 
By Fitson Younc. 


M ODERN conducting, that is to say the orchestral 

interpretation of music as a fine art, is a thing 
not more than fifty years old. It was revolutionised by 
Wagner and by the school of disciples which he sent 
out into the world to demonstrate his methods. The 
chief of these, von Biilow, did not live long enough to 
realise how far the new influence was destined to 
spread; but his colleague, Hans Richter, has lived to 
see the second generation of conductors spring up, and 
the art of which he is the living head develop possi- 
bilities which even von Bilow and Wagner probably 
never realised. Richter is so great that he can never 
become obsolete ; but it is probably true that his method 
in any other hands than his own would already be 
regarded as old-fashioned, and those who should imitate 
his technique would find themselves taking up a wand 
that in their hands was lifeless. 

A great many adjectives have been used in the 
attempt to fix and define the peculiar quality of Richter’s 
genius as aconductor. The statement that he is a past 
master at his own business is not sufficient ; for although 
his immense experience, and the numberless resources 
for meeting an emergency which are always at the com- 
mand of the ‘‘ old hand ’’ would in themselves be 


enough to give him a unique position of authority 
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among orchestral players, they would not account for 
his power over audiences often ignorant of the techni- 
calities in which he works. It is his personality which 
accounts for that. There is a massive plebeian im- 
passivencss in the very round of his back that suggests 
the peace and security, not only of the individual, but 
of a whole race of men. One might find grander terms 
for it, and yet do him less justice than by describing 
his principal attribute as an immense stolidity ; stolidity 
allied to a prodigious slow momentum or power of going 
unsensitively on to the goal he has in view. Thus he 
not only arrives himself, but he sees that those under 
his command arrive with him. 

His technical methods in conducting are wonderfully 
different from those of the ultra-modern school, 
although to many of them he has been the chief inspira- 
tion. The large wadded pole which he wields is not 
more different from the slender wand of Nikisch than is 
the ponderous stability of the one man from the volatile 
energy of the other. It is a saying attributed to Richter 
that he never makes two beats where one will do, never 
beats four in a bar where he can hold his rhythm to- 
gether by beating two; and this is characteristic of the 
man and of his interpretations. This method means 
often the sacrifice of some very fine detail, or rather it 
means the necessity of trusting for it entirely to the 
player. For where a detailed phrase occurs on the 
fourth beat of a bar in which the conductor is only 
beating two or even one, it is impossible that he should 
control the player’s phrasing. But it also makes for a 
large simplicity and coherence in the outline of the 
whole piece ; and it is in the achievement of that outline 
that Richter is always supreme and never fails. He 
often seems to miss fine points, phrases the value of 
which has been discovered and exhibited by conductors 
whose mind is bent more on detail; but you never, in 
any performance conducted by Richter, fail to obtain 
a definite impression of a composition as a whole. Your 
impression may be right or wrong, or, let us say, more 
right or less right according as the music is of the kind 
that Richter himself understands and sympathises with ; 
but it will never fail of a meaning of some kind, con- 
sequently it will never bore you or seem dreary as the 
same work might if presented by another conductor in 
x long series of brilliant episodes, each interesting in 
itself, but all remaining detached and incoherent at the 
end. 

Undoubtedly the best place to study Richter’s 
methods, and the place in which his qualities are most 
splendidly exhibited, is the Opera. He is the ‘‘ old 
hand ’’ there with a vengeance; of all the disconcert- 
ing accidents that can occur in the performance of an 
elaborate Wagnerian opera there is not one that has 
net happened to him already, there is not one that can 
disconcert him or for a moment disturb his phlegmatic 
security. The most nervous player can hardly fail to 
be reassured by that heavy motionless figure and grave 
incurious countenance; in the most tempestuous 
moments of musical storm and dramatic commotion he 
sits at his desk controlling it all, like an old scholar 
reading in a lamplit room. Nothing moves but the 
arm, except that occasionally the grave countenance 
and beard slowly revolve in a half circle to left or right ; 
but behind the spectacles are eyes, weary-looking at all 
other times, that can be trained upon defaulting players 
with gimlet sharpness. He is utterly indifferent to 
applause ; at the end of a great performance of ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ he will step down from his desk, and look up 
at a house shouting with enthusiasm for him alone, with 
a countenance no more expressive of emotion than that 
of a cow looking over a fence. It is at once comic and 
grotesque and sublime, but it is much more sublime 
than anything else. 

And if the Opera is his kingdom, ‘‘ Meistersinger ”’ 
is his throne in that kingdom. He is a part of 
** Meistersinger ’’ as much as Pogner or Eva or Sachs ; 
when he takes up the stick the whole of that great music 
seems to flow out spontaneously, inevitably, like a 
banner unrolled at his bidding. There is the place to 
study his method and his power of achieving an out- 
line ; there is the place to observe his peculiar methods 
of obtaining a climax, his manner of treating a long 


crescendo or diminuendo so that there is always a sense 
of something kept in reserve at the end of it; there, in a 
word, is the place to make a study of human achieve- 
ment and mastery, of what can be done by work and 
enthusiasm and simplicity of purpose in this world of 
dissipated forces. The great conductor of the future 
ment and mastery, of what can be done by work and 
emotional magnetism of his age the dignity, the sim- 
plicity, and the humbleness of this man Hans Richter ; 
it will be a task worth attempting. 


AT THE GAIETY. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


[ AM elderly cnough to have seen two or three of the 
old Gaiety burlesques, though I am young enough 
not to weep bitterly over the reminiscence—young 
enough not to feel that the Gaiety, as it is to-day, 
insults my heart. To me, indeed, the place’s main 
charm seems to be in its abiding likeness to what it was 
in the dear dim past. What though ‘the Sacred 
Lamp ’’ has been snuffed out, and the arc-lamp of 
musical comedy installed? What though the old walls 
have fallen, and others have arisen on their site? The 
spell has not been broken. The old traditions still linger. 
The spirit, the ‘‘note’’, is as it always was. The 
temple stands true to its name, and true to that special 
and peculiar sort of gaiety with which we have always 
associated it. What though the masterpieces of litera- 
ture and drama be guyed no more there? Gone are 
the rhymed couplets, and the puns, and other things 
that are sweet in retrospect: what matter? These 
were but the trappings and gauds that the Muse was 
decked in. Soul and body, she is her same old self. 

It is easy to recognise, hard to define, the ‘‘ note ’’ 
of the Gaiety. One reason why the place is irresistible 
is that nowhere else do we feel that we are so far away, 
and so harmlessly and elegantly far away, from the 
realities of life. We are translated into a sphere where 
the dwellers have nothing whatever to think about, and 
would be incapable of thought if there were need for it. 
Nothing jars there. All the people (except the ladies 
of the chorus, whose languor is part of the fun) are in 
the highest spirits, with no chance of a re-action, yet 
never in the extravagance of their joy do they become 
loud, or infringe the bye-laws of deportment: they are 
all graceful and tuneful. They are all of them refined, 
though not in the least like ‘‘Jadies’’ and “ gentle- 
men’ in actual life. They have a school, a higher 
school, of their own. Some of them are supposed to 
impersonate the aristocracy, others the proletariat; but 
in point of refinement there is nothing to choose 
between them: never a crude word or gesture. And 
all classes mingle on the easiest of terms. Every one 
wants every one else to have a good time, and tries to 
make everything easy and simple all round. This good 
time, as I need hardly say, is of a wholly sexual order. 
And yet every one, from the highest to the lowest, is 
thoroughly ‘‘ good’’. The most attractive of the men 
do no harm to the ladies who love them at first sight. 
Not less instantaneous than theirs are the conquests 
made by the most unattractive men. A homuncule, 
made up to look as absurd as possible, has only to come 
by and wink at the bevy of lovely ladies to whom he is. 
a perfect stranger, when behold! their arms are about 
his neck, their eyes devour him, they languish and coo 
over him, and will follow him to the world’s end in 
deference to his wish for a good time. But be sure 
he will take no vile advantage. Absurd though he 
looks, he has his code of honour, like the rest, and' 
never outsteps the bounds of that innocent libertinism 
which is the rule of Gaiety-land. Evil here is as remote 
as what we call propriety; and goodness and a good 
time go hand in hand. Gaiety-land is the Mohammedan 
paradise, reorganised on a perfectly respectable basis. 
Emotion is not more alien from its inhabitants than 
thought. True, there is always a thread of humdrum 
human love-story woven into the fabric of these plays. 
In ‘‘ Our Miss Gibbs ’’ there appears now and again a 
young man, with a Guards’ riband round his straw 
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hat, saying, in reference to Miss Gibbs, ‘‘I love her, 
and want to make her mine’’, quite soulfully. But 
who heeds him, or cares twopence whether the marriage 
will take place? In so far as we notice him at all, we 
do but deplore that any one so cloddish should have 
strayed into this ethereal domain. 

The fact that in these plays (being what they are, an 
appeal to our eyes and to our sense of fun) there is no 
hint of love except ‘‘ pour le bon motif ’’, is what most 
of all bewilders Frenchmen when they visit the Gaiety. 
They cannot understand how an entertainment of this 
kind can be kept going without more or less explicit 
ribaldry; and, when they return to their own shores, 
it is always the Gaiety that abides in their memory as 
tHe most amazing of all our amazing institutions. Also, 
they never can get over their surprise at the lightness, 
the vivacity, the exquisite technical accomplishment, of 
the chief performers. These qualities they had deemed 
to be inalienably Parisian. And certainly nowhere in 
London are they to be found in such high degree as at 
the Gaiety. They are in the air there—have been so 
‘since the time of Nellie Farren and Fred Leslie and 
Kate Vaughan. They are a tradition, handed down 
through James Lonnen and Lettie Lind. They 
admirably survive in Miss Gertie Millar, Mr. Edmund 
Payne, and Mr. George Grossmith. Miss Millar, 
‘though her charm is so distinctly original, is not, cer- 
tainly, a born comedian; but she has achieved an 
exqutsite style in comedy, of a kind precisely fitted to 
the tasks laid on it; and this, with her charm, is all- 
sufficient. One cannot imagine her at any theatre but 
the Gaiety, nor imagine the Gaiety without her. Mr. 
‘George Grossmith has brought his innate comedian- 
‘ship to a fine point now; and his singing and dancing 
care perfect of their kind. I am told that the song 
“* Yip-i-yiddy-i-yay ’’ was imported from America; it 
may have been; but as rendered by Mr. Grossmith 
‘it becomes a pure symbol of the very spirit of the 
‘Gaiety ; monumental, in its airy way ; banality raised to 
the sublime. Mr. Edmund Payne, by temperament and 
physique, belongs rather to the music-halls (where he 
would certainly have outshone all but Dan Leno). But he, 
‘too, has schooled himself in the traditions of the Gaiety, 
and is a worthy sociétaire. All the minor parts in 
“* Our Miss Gibbs ”’ are played by people who have 
‘been carefully trained to produce the traditional effects. 
But, as always, the surpassing delight is the chorus. 
‘The look of cold surprise that overspreads the lovely 
faces of these ladies whenever they saunter on to the 
stage and, as it would seem, behold us for the first 
time, making us feel that we have taken rather a liberty 
‘in being there ; the faintly cordial look that appears for 
the fraction of an instant in the eyes of one of them who 
happens to see a friend among us—a mere glance, but 
‘enough to make us all turn with servile gaze in the 
direction of the recipient; the splendid nonchalance of 
‘these queens, all so proud, so fatigued, all seeming to 
wonder why they were born, and born so beautiful. . . . 
1 remember that when ‘‘ The Belle of New York ”’ was 
first produced in London every one prophesied that 
the example of that bright, hard-working, athletic 
American chorus would revolutionise the method of the 
chorus at the Gaiety. For a while, I think, there was 
a slight change—a slight semblance of modest effort. 
But the old local tradition soon resumed its sway, and 
will never be overthrown; and all the Tory in me 
rejoices. 


A VIGIA. 
By R. B. CunnrncHuame GRAHAM. 


WHEN the old Spanish navigators, sailing in virgin 
seas, uncharted, undeflowered by keels, passed 
by some islet about which they were doubtful, seeing it 
dimly as fhe mist lifted for a moment, or in the uncertain 
light of the false dawn, they called it a Vigia, a place to be 
looked out for, and their old charts are dotted here and 
there with the Vigia of the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, the 
Immaculate Conception, or the Exaltation of the Cross. 
Their followers, sailing with ampler knowledge but 
fess faith, kept a look-out for the mysterious shoals or 


islets, not often finding them, unless they chanced to run 
upon them in the dark and perish with all hands. These 
were Vigias of the seas, but there exist Vigias of the 
mind, as shadowy and as illusive, to the full, as any that 
Magellan, Juan de la Cosa, or Sebastian Cabot marked 
upon their charts. We all know of such islands, 
low lying, almost awash, as it were, in the currents of 
the mind. On them we make our land-fall when we 
choose, without a pilot, except memory, to guide us in 
the darkest night. We land and roam about alone, 
always alone, for those who once inhabited them 
and welcomed us whenever we sailed in, are now all 
harboured. Commonly we stay but little there, for 
though the men we knew are dead, their ghosts so jostle 
us that we are glad once more to re-embark and sail 
again into a world of noise, that modern anesthetic 
of the mind, still knowing that one day we must 
return and swell the shadowy procession that walks 
along the shores of their dead, saltless seas. There is 
an island, whose whereabouts I do not care precisely to 
reveal, although only a little strait divides it from a land 
of mist, of money-making, a land of faiths harder by far 
than facts, and yet, there it rides swaying on the sea 
like some great, prehistoric ship, looking out westward 
in the flesh, and with the interior vision straining its 
eyes to keep its recollection of the past fresh and un- 
dimmed. Green grass, white sands, limpid blue seas, 
with windows here and there of palest green in them, 
through which you look into the depths and count the 
stones, watch sea anemones unfold like flowers, and 
follow the minutest fish at play fathoms below your boat ; 
these keep it fresh, old and uncontaminated. One likes 
to think of virgin souls, and so I like to think of this 
oasis in the desert of the sea as virgin, in spite of tourists, 
steamboats and the stream of those who go to worship 
and defile. They have the power to trample down the 
grass, to leave their sandwich papers and their broken 
bottles in the ling, but the fresh wind coming across a 
thousand leagues of sea eludes them. That they can 
never trample down. So may a woman in a brothel be 
the mattress of the vilest of mankind and keep some 
corner of the soul still pure ; for it is dull, befitting only 
to the spirit of the so-called wise, to say the age of 
miracles is dead. Those who have kept their minds 
unclogged with knowledge know that they never cease. 

So old my island is that it seems young—that is, it still 
preserves an air as of an older world, in which men 
laboured naturally just as a bee makes honey ; a world 
where the chief occupation of mankind was to look round 
them as the Creator did in Eden and to find all things 
good. So they pass all the morning, meeting their 
fellows and saluting them, and in the afternoon re-pass 
and re-salute, then work a little in the fields, lifting 
up hay upon a fork with as much effort as an athlete 
in a circus raises a cannon in his teeth, till it is time 
to sit down on a stone and watch the fishing-boats return 
upon the tides, the steersman sitting on the gunwale 
with his knee jammed against the tiller, and the sheet 
firmly knotted roundathwart. Just as of Avila, it might 
be said of my Vigia, that it is all made up of saints and 
stones, for not a stone is without its corresponding saint 
or Saint without his stone. Thus in both places does the 
past so dwarf the present, that things which happened 
when the world was young seem just as probable as the 
incredible events we see before our eyes. 

Upon a mound that looks out on a sandlocked bay the 
heathen crucified some of the new faith a thousand years 
ago, bringing as we might think their crosses with them 
ready made or rigging up a jury cross, fashioned from 
spars and oars, for not a tree grows, or has ever grown, 
upon the island where now the sheep feed peacefully on 
the short, wiry grass broken with clumps of flags. A little 
further on fairies appeared the other day, not to a maf 
herding his sheep and dazed with solitude, but to a com- 
pany of men who all declare they saw the Little People 
seated upon a mound. Fairies and martyrs both seem 
as natural as does the steamer landing its daily batch of 
tourists to hurry through the street where the kings 
sleep under their sculptured stones, gaze at the Keltic 
crosses and the grey, time-swept church which lies a little 
listed, as it were, to starboard, upon the grassy slope 
where once there stood the wattled temple of the 
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Apostle of the Isles. The mud-built church, where the 
Apostle chanted his last Mass, is nearer to us than the 
cathedral, now being killed with care. We see the saint 
lie dying, and his white, faithful horse approach and 
make its moan and, bowing down its head, ask for his 
blessing, as is recorded by the chronicler, with that old, 
cheerful faith in the impossible that kept his world so 
young. 

So standing on the Capitol, the Church, Popes, Car- 
dinals and Saints, the glory of the Middle Ages, the 
empire, the republic and the kings, melt into mist and 
leave us, still holding, as our one sure possession, to 
the two children suckled by the wolf. Some men, like 
Ponce de Leon, have sailed to find the fountain of eternal 
youth, landed upon some flowery land, left it, and died 
still searching, all unaware the object of their quest, had 
it been found, would have left paradise a waste. There 
in my island, whose longitude and latitude, for reasons 
of my own, I keep a secret, there is, I think, some foun- 
tain in which those who bathe recover, not their youth, 
but the world’s youth, and ever afterwards have their 
ears opened to the voices of the dead. 

So, seated on the ground amongst the flowers that 
grow in miniature amongst the grass, bedstraw and 
tormentil, upon the cairn-topped hill from which the 
saint of Gartan saw his vision, they see the history of 
the isle acted before them, as in an optic mirror of 
the mind. The setting still remains just as it was 
when the Summer Sailors from the north fell on 
the peaceful monks one day in June, twelve hundred 
years ago, and sacrificed them and their prior to 
their offended gods. The thin, white road which cuts 
the level machar into two, has probably replaced an 
earlier sheep track or a footpath of the monks. The 
dazzling white houses, with their thatched roofs secured 
against the wind by stones slung in a rope, only require 
a little more neglect to fall again into the low, black 
Pictish huts. The swarthy people, courteous and suave, 
in whom you see a vein of subcutaneous sarcasm, as they 
lean up against a house, sizing the passing stranger up 
to the last tittle at a glance, would all look natural 
enough with glibs of matted hair, long saffron Keltic 
shirts and the Isles kilt, made out of a long web of 
cloth, leaving the right arm bare. 

Still in the Isle of Dreams remains the primitive 
familiarity between the animals and man, which only 
lingers on in islands or in the regions where no breath 
of modern life has set a bar between two branches of 
the same creation with talk about the soul. The still, 
soft rain yet blets the island from the world, just as it 
did of yore, and through its pall the mysterious voices 
of the sea sound just as menacing and hostile to man- 
kind, as they did when the saint preached to the seals 
upon the reef. Perhaps—who knows ?—he preaches yet 
*o those who have the gift of a right hearing of the soft, 
grating noise the pebbles make in a receding wave upon 
the beach. The wind continues its perpetual monsoon, 


blowing across the unpolluted ocean for a thousand. 


leagues. In the white coves the black sea-purses which 
the tide throws up like necklaces of an antique and pre- 
historic pattern are spread upon the sands, waiting the 
evening when the mermaids issue from the waves and 
clasp them round their necks. Soft wind and purple sea, 
red cliffs and greenest grass, the echoing caves and 
mouldering ruins, with the air of peace, all make the 
islet dreamlike, sweet and satisfying. 

To have seen it once, is to have seen it to the last day 
of one’s life. The horses waiting at the rough pierhead 
to swim a mile of channel with its fierce, sweeping tide, 
the little street in which the houses spring from the living 
rock which crops up here and there and forms a reef 
right in the middle of the road, are not a memory, but a 
possession, as real as if you held the title-deeds duly 
engrossed and sealed. When all is said and done, the 
one secure and lasting property a man can own is an 
enchanted city such as one sees loom in the sky, above 
the desert sands. That, when vou once have seen it, is 
vours forever, and next comes a Vigia, which but appears 
for a brief moment, in the mind, as you sail past on some 
imaginary sea. 


VATES SACER. 
(After Polonsky.) 


PD®4s¢ thou thy cross athwart the market-place, 
Poet, that hast this title at the price 
Of carrying such a cross as few men carry. 
Keep silence ; of barbarians beg no grace; 
Suffer not them to approach the sanctuary ; 
Be no partaker in their sacrifice. 


Such hearts as thirst for truth shall hear thy Muse, 
Unbidden echoing all their inmost passion, 
Sigh back the sigh no ear hath overheard. 
She shall not dignify debauch, nor use 
The sovereign glamours of her dazzling word 
To sell for gold the tinsel foils of Fashion. 


And if the mobs be blind, they and their betters, 
(The Questionand the Thirst, how should they know it ?} 
And the world be a world that never recked 
What’s good or bad, but, whilst they flaunt their fetters, 
Fancy themselves in ruffling braveries decked . . .. 
Then be assured that there they have no Poet. 
J. S. 


BRITISH GAME-BIRDS. 
By CoLoNEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


P ROBABLY every man who shoots imagines that he 

knows all about our common game-birds such as 
pheasants and partridges, although some may be more 
diffident where a knowledge of capercaillie, grouse, or 
ptarmigan is concerned. But as a broad rule the ordi- 
nary shooting: man’s acquaintance with our game-birds 
and their habits is limited to those days in the year, 
few or many, according to circumstances, when he finds 
himself posted for a drive or walking a turnip field ;. 
whilst only a comparatively small minority know any- 
thing whatever about rearing game or the life history 
of the birds whose death bulks so largely in the 
existence of the shooter. Even those select few who 
personally supervise the rearing of their game, and who 
in this and in other ways are in touch with their birds 
throughout the various seasons of the year, will find in. 
this book of Mr. Millais a mass of information about 
our game-birds, from the splendid capercaillie down to 
the diminutive quail, which cannot fail to be as valuable 
as it is attractive. Never before has the whole life-. 
history of our game-birds been told with such com- 
pleteness of knowledge as is shown throughout this 
book. 

Owing to the marvellous advances in recent years in 
the art of colour reproduction, the beautiful plates of 
these our most beautiful game-birds are presented with 
marvellous fidelity. The manner in which Mr. Thor- 
burn has in every instance laid the scene of his picture 
in some wild spot which it is quite easy to see must be 
the home of the birds he depicts is simply delightful. 
For the birds form part of the magnificent scenery, and 
the scenery is the setting to the birds. Nor are Mr. 
Millais’ fine black-and-white pictures of the birds in. 
their favourite haunts one whit behind the others, and 
in every case, as is his wont, he grasps their life and 
action in a manner which is beyond criticism. 

The book begins with the capercaillie, an aboriginal 
of our islands, which, becoming extinct towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, was happily reintroduced’ 
from the Continent forty years later, and is now more 
than holding its own. Mr. Millais gives a peculiarly. 
good picture of one of these grand birds skimming over 
the tree-tops in a pine forest, and he graphically de- 
scribes how, when thus flying, they are constantly 
missed by those unaccustomed to shoot them, their 
great bulk and easy flight causing a totally incorrect 
estimate of their pace, which far exceeds what it appears. 
to be. I have seen exactly the same mistake made. 


* ‘The Natural History of British Game-Birds."' By J. G.. 
Millais. Lendon: Longmans. 19€9. £8 8s. net. 
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when driving great bustard, and it is simply astonishing 
how frequently these enormous birds are missed by 
those who have not seen them on the wing before, and 
for the identical reasons given by Mr. Millais in the 
case of the capercaillie. Another point of similarity 
between these two great game-birds is, according to 
Mr. Millais, that in spite of their brave ‘‘ display ’’ and 
pugnacious demeanour capercaillies never seem to fight 
seriously. This is precisely what I have noted with 
regard to the great bustard. Why capercaillies should 
avoid fighting, when their relatives, both the black and 
the red grouse, indulge in such furious combats, is a 
puzzle. 

Prince Firstenburg contributes an admirable de- 
scription of the male capercaillie indulging in his 
** love-song ’’ on the summit of a pine-tree, giving 
with considerable skill the phonetic rendering of the 
various notes. This account recalls to my memory 
most vividly how poor Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria, after a cheery dinner, surrounded by his ornitho- 
logical friends, used to impersonate the love-sick 
capercaillie, including the final ‘‘ cork-drawing ’’ and 
‘* knife-sharpening ’’ notes, so well described by Prince 
Firstenburg. It is when emitting these last notes that 
the great bird is in such a state of frenzy as to become 
utterly deaf and oblivious to all the world, including 
his most dangerous enemy, the shooter. It is by taking 
advantage of these brief, yet repeatedly recurring, in- 
tervals that the sportsman in Austria and the Tyrol, by 
means of a succession of advances of three rapid steps, 
and no more, gets within gunshot of this wary bird. 
Many Englishmen affect to despise the man who thus 
approaches his game and kills it by a ‘‘ pot-shot ”’. 
Yet to do so demands an amount of woodcraft and 
observation of wild birds which is most assuredly lack- 
ing in all but a very few of our shooters. Mr. Millais 
remarks incidentally that the Austrians view the slaying 
of a female capercaillie as most unsportsmanlike. He 
also calls attention to the curious mistake made by the 
late Mr. Howard Saunders when describing the song of 
the capercaillie, a mistake industriously copied by other 
writers, In advocating the shooting of blackcock with 
a small .22 rifle he shows some courage, for it is a 
method which the average shooting man will deride, 
but one which requires both ‘‘ great skill and the em- 
ployment of the hunter’s instinct, the two great essentials 
of true sport ’’. In this I am most heartily with him, 
and without doubt it is these same essentials which 
prompt some of our keenest sportsmen to view snipe- 
and wildfowl shooting in a wild country as the very 
highest form of bird-slaying. 

The chapters on grouse are fascinating, and abound 
with useful information. I wonder, by the way, how 
many people know that the “heather ’’, so-called, 
on the Yorkshire grouse-moors is neither heath nor 
ling, but crowberry! Mr. Millais, in spite of his 
great knowledge of birds, no doubt intentionally re- 
peats the ornithological crime which so exercised Pro- 
fessor Alfred Newton, Lord Lilford, Colonel Irby, and 
other famous bird-men. — For on page 55 he talks about 
a ‘‘ Mallard drake ’’. I am ready to admit that every 
Mallard is a Wild Duck, but most certainly every Wild 
Duck is not a Mallard nor ever will be! It is perfectly 
true that many minor naturalists have elected to use 
the false quantity. Mr. Henry Seebohm did so. In 
the Fourth Edition of Yarrell Mr. Howard Saunders 
followed suit, much to the wrath of the distinguished 
naturalists mentioned above. But it was not till he 
brought out his ‘‘ Manual of British Birds ’’ (an 
abridgment of Yarrell) that he justified his depar- 
ture from the path of orthodoxy by announcing 
that he followed American naturalists. It is hard to 
imagine a more unconvincing argument for doing 
what is obviously incorrect and in defiance of all the 
rules of etymology and derivation. Small wonder that 
Colonel Irby satirically dubbed this book—excellent as 
it is in many ways—‘‘ The Boy’s Yarrell’’. The un- 
disputed fact remains that the word Mallard comes 
from ‘‘ the-French malart, the name of the male of the 
Common Wild Duck ’’, and to employ it as the name of 
the species and to talk of a Mallard drake and a Mallard 
duck is no less incorrect and absurd than to call the male 


of the Black Grouse a Blackcock cock, and the female 
a Blackcock hen! Curiously enough, there is a comical 
justification of my plaint later on in his book, for on 
page 98, when discussing the deeply interesting problem 
of the selection of mates among wildfowl, Mr. Millais 
says he ‘* put ten Mallards into a pen ’’, to watch them 
selecting their mates. I read on, naturally expecting to 
hear about an adjacent pen with ten Wild Ducks, until 
it suddenly dawned upon me that half the ‘‘ Mallards "’ 
were ladies ! 

The story of the Pheasants is a most fascinating one 
and well told, although bewildering to a degree where 
the question of determining the various species is con- 
cerned. The very latest authorities state that there are 
over twenty different species and sub-species. But 
whether we accept the maximum of twenty-three or the 
minimum of six is immaterial, for surely they must be 
all originally referable to the same species. Mr. Millais 
makes a gallant attempt to solve the vexed question 
by saying that when two distinct types of pheasants, 
occupying different districts normally, overlap and do 
not interbreed, they are entitled to specific rank. It 
sounds well enough, and may possibly apply in certain 
cases, but one’s thoughts at once go back to the famous 
case of our black Carrion Crows and Grey Hooded 
Crows, which, normally inhabiting different portions of 
the earth’s surface in the Old World, and accepted as 
well-defined species in each of these, in the regions 
where they overlap most assuredly do interbreed and 
with success. 

With regard to our British race of pheasants, there 
can be little doubt that before long it will be composed, 
in the main, of the old dark-necked variety, which is 
believed to have been indigenous, and is known to have 
been here since the days of the Romans, crossed with 
the white-ringed or Chinese Pheasant, which was only 
introduced about a hundred years ago, and which has 
practically overmastered the ancient race. These are 
already much blended with the beautiful green Japanese 
Pheasant and the Mongolian race, all four species 
crossing readily and producing fertile hybrids. In 
certain localities there will undoubtedly be an admixture 
of several of the other species so beautifully figured in 
this book. Anyway, the upshot will be the production 
of a magnificently coloured and powerfully flying 
pheasant—that ‘‘ sacred bird ’’ which Sir William 
Butler has humorously described as having been more 
prejudicial to the efficiency of the training of the British 
Army for war than all the blunders of the War Office 
combined with all the ravages of cholera, typhoid fever, 
dysentery and other complaints. 

Beautiful as are the plates and complete as is this 
history of our Game Birds, I would ask Mr. Millais 
to undertake the Life History of yet one more species, 
one that for centuries was more thoroughly British than 
some of those he describes and which only became extinct 
during the last century owing to the enclosing of our 
wild and open spaces. I mean the Great Bustard. No 
more magnificent game-bird flies, nor does any lend 
itself by its extraordinary ‘‘ display ’’ in the courting 
season to portrayal in more marvellous attitudes. 

So also with the even more beautiful Lesser Bustard. 
The habits and habitats of both species on the brilliantly 
coloured Hower-strewn vegas of Southern Spain, and 
amid its glorious sunshine, lend themselves with peculiar 
effect to such masters in the art of depicting game-birds 
in their haunts as Mr. Thorburn and Mr. Millais have 
proved themselves in this volume to be. 


THE LASKER-JANOWSKI CHESS MATCH. 
By EMANUEL LASKER. 


N O name is more widely known among chess-players 
than that of Philidor, the French composer of 
light opera, who lived during the middle and nearly 
to the end of the eighteenth century. His book, 
‘* L’Analyse ’’, the first systematic treatise on the game, 
is famous. The principles that he there maintained are 
acknowledged. A pretty checkmate that frequently 
oecurs with amateurs, and in masters’ games is often 
an influence as a thre jt, is known in Anglo-Saxon 
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countries by the name of the celebrated Frenchman. 
This is an honour such as belongs to no other master. 
The leading player after Philidor, Labourdonnais, was 
also of French nationality. His series of games with 
MacDonnell belongs to the classics of chess. France 
held among all the nations the undisputed sway of the 
chess-board until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Then Staunton beat St. Amant in a match and gave the 
chess championship to England. In 1851 the German 
Anderssen took the honour away from Staunton ; but he 
was defeated, seven years afterwards, by Paul Morphy, 
a French American from New Orleans, in a celebrated 
match that aroused the attention of ‘‘ tout Paris.’’ These 


were days when chess flourished in France. A chess- 
board was then in every good French family. Morphy 
was for a time a hero in Paris society. Napoleon 


and his son were fond of the game, and they set a 
fashion. 

After this period of splendour several causes brought 
about the decline of French chess. The outcome of 
the war of 1870, in forcing the attention of the French 
upon practical needs, dwarfed their instinct for playing. 
Women had never understood the game. The powerful 
stimulus of their attention favoured the athletic sports. 
No great French master arose during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. The love of country would 
have extended to the representative of the French chess- 
board, and have made the young enthusiastic, but there 
was no Frenchman to achieve victories over the 
ehampions of other nations. The vacant throne of 
French chess was then taken up by foreigners resident 
in Paris. Baron cf Kolisch, Neumann, Rosenthal, and 
Janowski succeeded each other in that capacity. They 
did not stop the decay of French chess. It is true that 
Rosenthal was the teacher of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
that he was professionally attached to the wealthy 
“* Grand Cercle des Echecs ’’, latterly called ‘‘ Grand 
Cercle ’’, and that, in the year of the Exposition (1900) 
he arranged an international tournament at this club; 
but Frenchmen had little part in all this. The 
foreigner resident in France brought, perchance, his 
love of chess with him and founded a few chess circles 
in Paris. Baron of Kolisch, Neumann, Rosenthal, and 
young generation ignored the game entirely. 

Latterly, however, a new movement has set in, 
destined to make the game popular among all nations 
that favour the spirit of progress. Numerous chess 
elubs have arisen in England, Germany, all the Slavish 
nations, Hungary, Italy, Egypt, South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, the United States, the 
Argentine ; the membership of the old chess clubs has 
grown. Simultaneously with this movement—probably 
instigated by it—another has set in ; a new type of chess 
master has come to the fore. The modern chess 
master, young in years, self-confident, sceptical of old 
authority, imaginative, energetic, shrinking before no 
obstacle, is pushing his investigations so far as to have 
already entirely altered, and certainly much improved, 
the manner of conducting the play. The public, that 
formerly admired the chess master as a genius whose 
laws were incomprehensible, begins to understand his 
work ; and there is a vivid counteraction between it and 
him. The literature of chess, though more than a 
thousand years old, has in the last two decades doubled 
im size, and it has a large circulation. The cause of 
this new interest is, I believe, an influence that will 
last. The people in many parts of the world desire an 
active share in the management of their politics, com- 
merce, education. The struggle for life and for pro- 
gress has become more animated. Chess is the game 
of strategy ‘‘ in abstracto’’. It is an outlet for the 
growing combative instincts and a teacher of strategy 
as well. 

_ The effect of this movement is just beginning to show 
itself in France. A French chess club, the ‘‘ Cercle 
Philidor ’’, has a large membership. Billecard, a 
French chess master, has shown decided talent. In the 
art of composing artistic end games the Frenchman, 
H. Rinck, belongs to the set, Troitzky, Behting, the 
brothers Pawlow, whose work is known and enjoyed by 
tens of thousands. The Comte de Villeneuve is gifted 
in the same way. Larare worthily represents the art of 


problem composition. And the average strength of play 
of the French amateur has made considerable progress. 

It is under these conditions and amid these surround- 
ings that a match has been arranged between myself and 
the French champion, M. Janowski. The rules are as 
follows : The time limit is fifteen moves an hour. M. 
Nardus is umpire, M. Goetz director of play. Play 
takes place at the ‘‘ Grand Cercle’. Winner is he who 
makes the best score of ten games. The prize is two 
thousand francs. The honorarium for either contestant 
is three thousand francs. Play days are six in each week ; 
Sundays are free. The hours for playing are from 
2.30 to 7 P.M. each day. Each player has two off days 
that he can choose whenever he desires. The match 
commenced on 18 October. Here follow the two games 
played during the first four days of the match: 


White Black White lack 
Lasker pet Lasker Janowski 
1. P—K4 —K4 5. Castles B-K2 
2. Kt—KB3 Kt—QB3 6. R-K P-Q3 
3. B-Kts P-—QR3 7. BxKtch PxB 
4: B—R¢q Kt—-B3 8 P-Q4 


The move blocks the QB but frees the KB gnd the 
KBP; hence its advantages supervene. If PXP(9), 
KtxP, B-Qz2, B-Kts takes up a strong position. 

9. PxP PxP 11. Kt-Bg 

10. QKt—Qz P-—KB3 

Obligatory, because Kt-R5 would shut black into 
a narrow space. 


12, B—Q2 P-—R5 14. Q—K2 Kt—Qz2 

13. Kt—R5 R-R3 15 KR-Q B-K3 

Well done. The discovered attack on the queen is 
only an apparent danger. 

16. P—QKtg RPxPe.p. 18 B—B3 K-B2 

17. RPxP Q-R 


Of course not castles, because P-QKt4, Kt-Qz2, 
KtxP (menacing KtxB ch), QxKt, QxR, Q*B, 


QxBch. Now the bishop on K3 is defended. 
19. Kt—R4 P-Kt3 
If R-Q?, RXR, BxR, Q-Rs5 ch wins. 
20. R-KB K—Kt2 22, Kt-Bgsch 


21. P—KB4 PxP 

If RXP, Kt-Ktz, and the combination cannot be done 
because of B-B4 ch. Black has a sufficient defence in 
either case. 

22, & BxKt 

Of course not PXKt, PxP. 


“23. PxB B-Q3 25. RxR R-K 
Kt—B4 RxR Q-B3 Q-Q 


The attack of white now breaks down, because 
Kt-Ks, threatening both B-B4 ch and KtxB, takes 
up a commanding position. 

27. QxP Kt-Ks : 28. KtxB Q«Kt 

If now QXR, Q-Bg4 ch forces Philidor’s mate. 
R-KKt 


31. R—R2 K-—Bz2 37. R—R6 

32. P—B3 K-K3 38. K-—B3 R-Kts 
33- K-B R-QB 39. R—Rs5 
34- K-K R-QKt 40. K—B2 Kt—K5 ck 
Drawn by repetition of moves. 

Tue SeconD GaME. 
White Black White Black 

Janowski Lasker Janowski Lasker 

1. P—K4 P—K4 6. P—Q3 P-Qs 

2. Kt-KB3 Kt—QB3 7. B—Kt5 Bx 

3. Kt-—B3 Kt-—B3 8. PxB Kt—K2 
4- B—Kts5 B-Kt5 9. B—QB4 Kt—Kt3 
5. Castles Castles to. Kt-—R4 Kt—Bs5 


In this difficult position the only move that repels 
white. Black now gets a doubled pawn—if Q-B3, 
P-KR3, BxKt, B-Kts5!, Q-K3, PB followed by 
P-KKt4—but the Kt on R4 is now misplaced and 
P-KBg is prevented, two essential advantages largely 
counterbalancing the weakness of the pawn. 

11. Bx Kt (B4) PxB 12. Kt—B3 oe 3 

Black threatened KP. 


«© 13. P-—KR3 oes 


B-Krt5 
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In advancing his pawns on the side where he is 
inferior in strength he facilitates the task of black to 
make there an inroad. 


B- 19. R—Kt5 Q-R3 
14. Q—Qz2 Bx Kt 20. R(Kts)—KKts QR-K 
15. PxB Kt—R4 21. P—-Q4 P-—KB3 
16. K—R2 Q-B3 22. R—Kt4 P-—Kt3 
17. QR—Kt P-QKt3 23. 
18. —KKt K- 24. P-Q 


White cannot stir. If R on Ki4 or Q moves, 
Kt-Kt2-K3-Ktq4 will follow; if the bishop moves, 
P-KBgq is strong; but the move actually made has 
also drawbacks, since it leaves for the moment the QP 
unguarded. 

24.0 Kt--Kt2 

This move is decisive. If QxP, QxQ, RxQ, 
Kt-K3 regains the pawn with an excellent position. 

25. P—B3 ‘Kt-K3 

Menacing the deadly Kt-Kt4. 

26. B—B P-—KB4 27. QR-Kt2 . 

If PxXP, RXP black will continue R-KR4 and 
Kt-Kt4 whenever he pleases. In that case the RP 
cannot be defended. 

27. .0 R-B3 

This was a difficult move to discover. P-Kty4, 
threatening P-Kts, was apparently much stronger, but 
would have been repulsed by PxP, RXP, B-Q3, 
R-B3, P-Qs5 and RxKtP. Now, on the contrary, 
white has no sufficient defence. 

28. B-Q3 P Kt4 

Threatening mate in two by Q*P ch; if (29) PXP, 
the same sacrifice would make a mate in three. 

29. R-KR__—— ts 

Closing up all hope for white to prevent Kt- Kt4. 

30. B—K2 Kt-—Kt4 31. KtPxP — 

If KPx P, RxB; if QxP, KtxP ch, K-Kt3, Q-Rs5 
mates. 

3I. P-B5 

Resigns. 


32. R-Kt3 -PxB 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WANTED—A POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London N. 
18 October 1909. 
Sir,—If private businesses were conducted as the 
affairs of the nation are conducted—that is, mismanaged 
by a House of Commons which, though containing a 


_large number of able men, has been reduced to legislative 


inefficiency by the violence and animosity of the conflict- 
ing interests represented by the several groups into 
which the two once-great parties in the State have been 
subdivided—the richest institutions in the country would 
be ruined in notime. That sucha state of things should 
be allowed to continue without emphatic protest by the 
people, independently of party ties, is evidence only too 
convincing of the intellectual apathy and the weakening 
of the sense of citizenship which are the two great 
dangers that threaten England at the present time, 
greater by far than the menace of a German invasion or 
the yellow peril. 

The Unionist party has now a great opportunity before 
it of regaining the confidence of the country. Will it 
take advantage of this opportunity? That is the ques- 
tion which those who are more concerned with the 
general interests of the nation than with the particular 
interests of groups and sections are asking themselves, 
not without a certain amount of anxious doubt. 

It is not necessary to agree with the political views 
and opinions of Mr. Winston Churchill in order to recog- 
nise the truth of his statement, made in the course of his 
speech on Saturday last at Abernethy, to the effect that 
the Unionist party has no policy. It is true that the 
great bulk of the party is committed to Fiscal Reform, 


meaning Tariff Reform, and that Mr. Balfour, as leader 
of the party, has fought a stubborn and courageous battle 
in the House of Commons against the Budget ; but those 
two items, however important in themselves, do not con- 
stitute a sufficient programme on which to go to the 
country at the next General Election with any hope of 
success. Rightly or wrongly, the opposition to the 
Budget has not assumed the proportions of a national 
movement, and there are signs that a reaction in its 
favour is taking place, due no doubt less to decreasing 
dislike of its most objectionable features than to the 
progressive diminution of fear which always follows 
growing familiarity with unrealised dangers, imaginary 
or real. 

The clear duty of the Unionist party lies in the con- 
struction of a political programme upon which to fight 
the next General Election. Mr. Balfour, with all his 
ability and intellectual distinction and alertness, is not 
an ideal leader. His qualities are largely neutralised by 
an apparently incurable fondness for very delicate and 
sensitive intellectual antilibration, delightful in itself 
because never sinking into casuistry or quibbling, but 
dangerous to stability and safety, and not understanded 
of the people, who, with less subtlety and coarser per- 
ception, like large, clear issues clearly stated in a form 
which appeals to their saving virtues of fundamental 
honesty and common-sense. But whether universally 
acceptable or not, he is universally accepted as the only 
possible leader of the party in the House of Commons 
and in the country, and to him all Unionists should unite 
in an immediate appeal for the construction of a political 
programme. 

No one not engaged in political life or having other- 
wise a locus standi can hope to say or suggest anything 
at all likely to influence those who have a voice in the 
counsels of the party; and yet there are questions on 
which the plainest of plain men, the man in the street, as 
he is now more commonly called, can form an opinion 
for himself without guidance from above. Such a ques- 
tion is the danger of abolishing the veto of an Upper 
Chamber, however constituted and by whatever name it 
may be called, and leaving absolute power in the hands 
of the House of Commons, which, at best, only partly 
represents the nation’s will and sometimes, in practice, 
does not represent it at all, to say nothing of the occa- 
sions on which it misrepresents it altogether. This is 
inevitable in a system of government by a bare majority, 
and the danger is increased a thousandfold when that 
majority, by reason of its size, is entirely mechanical and 
largely tyrannical. The case against government by 
majorities was put unanswerably once and for all by 
the late Archbishop Magee. He said: ‘‘ I am unable to 
trust implicitly in the purifying and elevating influence of 
the multiplication table, or to believe in the infallibility 
of the odd man ’’. It may not be possible to get rid alto- 
gether, in practice, of the absurdity of assuming the 
infallibility of a majority, but that absurdity can be 
greatly reduced by the system of proportional represen- 
tation, which gives greater weight to the opinions of 
minorities, fuller representation of the varied interests 
of the nation, and, by rendering enormous majorities 
impossible, removes the temptation to use power 
despotically. 

Another question which the plain man can judge for 
himself is the present inequitable distribution of parlia- 
mentary representation. The redistribution of seats 
would follow, as a corollary, the introduction of the 
system of proportional representation, and if the further 
question of reducing the size of the House of Commons— 
not the Chamber itself but the number of its members— 
were added to the policy of the Unionist party—a policy 
which at present, as far as even sympathisers can see, is 
confined to (1) opposition to the Budget and (2) Tariff 
Reform, the first most ably presented, the second still, 
as far as the public are concerned, shrouded in mystery— 
the party would at least have a programme to which its 
leaders could appeal with confidence as being construc- 
tive, conceived in the interests of good government and 
therefore in the best interests of the nation at large. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 
D. N. Samson. 
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IS FRANCE DECADENT? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a letter signed 
‘* Frenchman ’’ which appeared in your issue of 
16 October. This gentleman has, I think, quite mis- 
taken the real meaning of my observations as to 
** decadentism ’’ in France. I am quite of his opinion 
that at least two-thirds of the French people (if not more) 
are still Christians. 1 was made to realise fully this fact 
during a recent visit to France, when I saw the churches 
crowded and noticed from the newspapers that nearly all 
the marriages and burials among the better classes were 
still performed with religious rites. In short, I saw suffi- 
cient evidences of the continuance of Catholicism in 
France to be persuaded that had the Catholics of that 
country chosen to unite in defying the Government which 
oppresses them and which has done its best to ruin their 
Church, they could easily have withstood its anti- 
religious schemes. But, owing mainly I think to the 
decadent condition into which the pervading influence of 
rapidly growing neo-paganism has plunged them, they 
seem to me to be strangely lacking in courage and in a 
realisation of their numerical force. They have also an 
unenviable faculty for missing opportunities and play- 
ing into the hands of their enemies. Numerically they 
are far the strongest party, and the richest, for they in- 
clude nearly the whole of the upper middle class and the 
aristocracy ; yet, from a want of unity and courage, they 
have allowed themselves to be trampled upon in a man- 
ner which (even ‘‘ Frenchman ”’ must, I think, agree) 
shows that there is something wrong, and that something 
I hold to be a growth of decadentism—indifference and 
pusillanimity. And until the Catholic fellow countrymen 
and women of your correspondent exhibit a more 
courageous and manly spirit, I am afraid we must still 
consider them to be decadents. 

Yours truly, 
A TRAVELLER. 


THE CHEDDAR CLIFFS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest 
or Natural Beauty, 
6 October 1909. 


Sir,—For the past six or seven years the National 
Trust has been watching with great anxiety the dis- 
figurement of the Cheddar gorge by extensive quarrying 
operations. This anxiety has been shared by many ; 
for there are few that know the defile and do not regret 
the discordant note introduced into the impressive 
landscape by the sight of the scarred cliff side and the 
galvanised iron sheds, and by the sound of the steam 
crusher at work. 

In 1903 the Trust made representations to the 
Somerset Council and other local public bodies on the 
subject, and as a result the County Council passed a 
resolution expressing a hope that the natural beauty 
of the cliffs might be preserved. Similar resolutions 
were passed by other bodies, including the Cheddar 
Parish Council. More recently the Somerset County 
Council, in exercise of their powers under the Advertise- 
ments Regulation Act, have made bye-laws to regulate 
the disfigurement of the cliffs by unsightly advertise- 
ments. It is thus made clear that the County Council 
fully appreciate the value of the gorge as one of the 
most striking features of the area under its jurisdiction. 

But the preservation of the beauty of the cliffs is in 
reality a matter of more than purely county interest, 
for the gorge is one of our national ‘‘ natural monu- 
ments ”’. 

There is nothing of its kind to compare with it in the 
South or West of England, and no mountain ravine 
of the North or of the Continent exceeds it in beauty 
or is so striking in contrast to the surrounding scenery. 
In spite of protests, however, the quarry has been con- 
tinually worked, and the displacement about three years 
ago of some 50,000 tons of stone is an indication of the 
extent to which the disfigurement may increase if the 
quarry continues to be worked on the present scale. 


As the only method by which the damage may be 
checked consistently with justice to the rights of all 
parties, the National Trust has negotiated for the pur- 
chase of the property on which the quarry is situated, 
and now invites subscriptions for this object. 

About £600 are still needed and this sum must be 
raised before Christmas. 

It is hoped that readers of the SarurpAy Review will 
be able to support the Trust, as they have generously 
supported it in the past, and send their donations to me 
at 25 Victoria Street, S.W. Cheques should be made 
payable to the order of the ‘‘ National Trust’’ and 
crossed ‘‘ National Provincial Bank of England ”’. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Bonn, Seeretary. 

[ We cordially endorse Mr. Nigel Bond’s appeal. Six 
hundred pounds is a very small sum to save a national 
possession such as Cheddar gorge.—Eb. S. R.] 


FRANCIS NEWMAN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


28 October 1909. 
Sir,—It would seem that ‘‘ Criticus ”’, in his reply 
to my letter, prefers to rely on his own -unproved 
conviction that Francis Newman persevered to the end 
in his repudiation of revealed Christianity rather than 
give credence to the personal witness of Dr. Martineau, 
a man whose veracity and reliability of statement have 
never been questioned, and who was, besides, New- 
man’s close, intimate friend. What can be stronger 
than this statement of his? He said that he had had a 
letter from Frank Newman which stated definitely that 
“* when he died he wished it to be known that he died 
in the Christian faith ’’. If ‘‘ Criticus ’’ cannot believe 
the direct asseveration of a man’s intimate friend 

neither would he be convinced by volumes of letters. 

; I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. GrBeRNE SIEVEKING. 
[We believe that the view of ‘‘ Criticus ”’ is that of 
some members of Newman’s own family in a position to 

judge.—Ep. S. R.] 


CARLYLE AND SHAMS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Springbank, Hamilton, 26 October 1909. 


Sir,—In the ‘‘ Memories of Fifty Years ’’, by Lady 
St. Helier, just published, she records how Carlyle once 
offended against conventionality at the Deanery of 
Westminster, where he was invited to meet Queen 
Victoria. 

It recalls to my mind another story of Carlyle, which 
not only records an offence of his against conven- 
tionality, but shows the determination of the man 
always to get at the root of things and, in this case, to 
make of a formal lesson a fruitful study. 


It is well known that on the occasions of visits to . 


friends’ houses he would rarely be persuaded to attend 
‘* family prayers ’’; but on one occasion his hostess 
persuaded him to do so, and in honour of a guest so 
distinguished asked him to read the Bible lesson, which 
happened to be in the Book of Job. Carlyle became 
absorbed in the subject, and, regardless of conventional 
chapter endings, went on and on for what at least 
seemed to be hours and hours. To the bourgeoise 
hostess, preoccupied, like Martha of Scripture, about 
much serving and the household work of the day, which 
had no connexion with the relations of the patriarch 
with the universe, this was to take Job’s story too 
seriously, and when through physical exhaustion 
Carlyle stopped, the household circle, as is sometimes 
said of a public meeting, broke up in confusion. 
Yours faithfully, 
James 

[Carlyle’s unconventionality reminds us of a peer, 
lately a member of the Government, who when he reads 
the lessons at his own church persists in choosing his 
own chapter and ending the lesson when the fancy takes 
him.—Eb. S. R.] 
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Gardens to the work of his life, the ‘‘ History of England 
REVIEWS. during the Eighteenth Century ’”, to whose eight volumes 
- LECKY. he devoted nineteen years. It would be absurd within 


“A Memoir of the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky M.P.” 
By his Wife. London: Longmans. 1909. 12s. 6d. 


net 

W E can imagine no life more satisfying than that of 

one who, having studied and written the politics 
of the past, is enabled to assist in the politics of the 
present. Such a combination of thought and action was 
achieved by Macaulay and Lecky, and the lives of both 
were singularly prosperous and happy. Gibbon can 
hardly be included in the catalogue, for, occupying a 
sinecure under Lord North, he was for a few years a silent 
and inactive member of Parliament. Hume and Hallam 
took no part in politics. Macaulay was of course much 
greater than Lecky, both in thought and action. 
Macaulay was a Cabinet Minister, was legal member of 
the Governor-General’s Council in India, and, so long 
as there are people who read books, his eloquence will 
stir the blood. Lecky was no rhetorician ; he was not a 
genius ; he was a man of untirable industry and of an 
assiduously developed literary talent. How he would 
have done as a politician, if like Macaulay he had been 
popped into a pocket borough at the age of thirty, it is 
impossible to say. Macaulay began with politics and 
ended with his history. Lecky began with his history 
and ended with politics. A seat in the House of Com- 
mons was not found for Lecky until 1895, when he was 
worn out with his life’s work. His success in that 
assembly was, as might have been predicted, not com- 
mensurate with his reputation. He came too late into 
the callous world of pushing politicians to catch the 
“* Don Juan ”’ tone of the House of Commons. Curiously 
enough, both Macaulay and Lecky had the same fault as 
public speakers, that of speaking too fast. But though 
Lecky was dépaysé in the House of Commons, it would 
be unjust, as well as mistaken, to underrate the great 
services which he rendered to the Unionist cause in the 
press and on the platform. As early as 1880 Lecky, who 
started life as an admirer of Gladstone, awoke to the 
dangerous and unscrupulous character of that states- 
man’s Irish policy. The Land Act of 1881 made Lecky 
a Conservative; and throughout the strenuous years 
between 1885 and 1895 the authority of his name, his 
letters to the ‘‘ Times ’’, his articles in the magazines, 
and his occasional speeches at meetings were powerful 
auxiliaries to the defeat of Home Rule. 

We have inverted the order of Lecky’s life, and dealt 
first with his political action. As an author he won an 
unusually early success. Born in Ireland in 1838, he 
was educated at Cheltenham and Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was not a dreamer, and began reading 
voraciously and methodically as soon as he had taken his 
degree, living a good deal in the south of Europe with 
his stepmother, Lady Carnwath. In 1865, when Lecky 
was in his twenty-seventh year, he published his first 
work, the ‘‘ History of Rationalism ”’, and it had an 
instant success, which was repeated and increased by his 
“* History of European Morals ”’ four years later. It is 
seldom indeed that a young author establishes his reputa- 
tion by his first and second books. But Lecky’s vast 
information and impartiality were recognised at once. 
And his method was at that time new. The two books, 
Lecky tells us, belong to the school of Comte and Buckle. 
“* They are an attempt to examine the merits of certain 
theological opinions according to the historical method ”’, 
that is, the writers of this school ‘‘ especially believe 
that intellectual belief has not been due merely to argu- 
ments or other intellectual causes, but has been very pro- 
foundly modified in many curious ways by social, political 
and industrial influences ’’’. These books may live, 
‘because they are a mine of curious facts; with their 
method we have long been familiar. Buckle’s fame has 
almost vanished, because he absurdly underrated the in- 
fluence of the individual. Lecky avoided this fault, 
without running into Carlyle’s other extreme of hero- 
worship. At thirty Lecky was the fashionable young 
philosopher of the hour. Ten years later, having married 
the author of this memoir, he settled down in Onslow 


the limits of this article to attempt a criticism of that 
history. Lecky’s style is devoid of rhetorical ornament ; 
his accuracy has never been disputed ; the impartiality 
of his judgments extracts admiration from his political 
opponents. Perhaps the Irish parts are the most 
valuable, because it is so difficult to find an impartial 
history of Ireland. Though it lacks condensation, such 
a work can never die, until at all events Britons cease to 
take any interest in their past, a result that may be pro- 
duced by board schools and halfpenny newspapers. We 
much regret for the sake of his reputation that Lecky 
wrote his last two books. In ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty ”’ 
Lecky says in two volumes what Sir Henry Maine had 
perfectly saidinone. Maine’s ‘‘ Popular Government ”' 
is really the last word against Democracy, just as Mill’s 
book is the last word in favour of Liberty. It is not 
possible to add to or improve upon what those great 
philosophers have said upon those subjects. ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy and Liberty ’’ discovers Lecky’s worst literary 
fault, diffuseness. ‘‘ The Map of Life ”’ is still further 
below the high-water mark of the History. Lecky 
had not mixed enough with the world, he had not seen 
enough of the seamy side of life, his virtue was too much 
‘* a cloister’d and fugitive virtue ’’, to equip him for the 
perilous task of advising his fellows as to the course they 
should hold ‘‘ on life’s vast ocean ’’. The library and 
the dinner-tables of the intellectuals are not a good 
conning-tower. Consequently ‘‘ The Map of Life ’’ is 
streaked with the obvious and the conventional, and 
sometimes is quite away from the centre of the subject. 
Lecky did not know, or had forgotten, the best things 
that had been said about ethics. 

Mrs. Lecky has done her task exceedingly well. We 
cannot pay her a higher compliment than to say that it 
is executed with masculine judgment and skill. There 
is no indiscreet eulogy, and her own opinions of men and 
matters show a rare knowledge of society and politics. 
Of Mrs. Lecky’s fairness and common-sense we cannot 
give a better idea than by quoting a sentence from one of 
her husband’s letters, which she has allowed to stand : 
‘* After the ladies had gone up, my two philosophers 
(Huxley and Spencer) got into a most animated dispute 
about the inferiority of women in every respect, both, 
indeed, asserting it, but Huxley attributed it chiefly to 
the struggle for ascendency in the first human stage ; 
Spencer to the expenditure of forces in generation. 
Huxley is very strongly of opinion that men are greatly 
superior to women, not only intellectually, but. also 
morally, and in point of beauty, which must be very 
consolatory to us ’’. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. 


“Montaigne and Shakespeare, and other Essays on 
Cognate Questions.” By John M. Robertson M.P. 
London: Black. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. . 


M R. J. M@. ROBERTSON’S “‘ Shakespeare and Mon- 

taigne’’ contains a revised and expanded 
version of the essay of the same name published as a 
volume in 1897, with the addition of two shorter essays, 
‘* The Originality of Shakespeare ’’ and ‘*‘ The Learning 
of Shakespeare ’’, now first appearing in book form. 
The title scarcely does justice to the book. It does, 
indeed, deal at great length with the question of Shake- 
speare’s debt to Montaigne and with the arguments of 
Professor Churton Collins and others against Mr. Robert- 
son’s view that this debt was considerable ; but it touches 
a great many other questions, and expresses much of the 
critic’s view of Shakespeare as poet and man, and of the 
best method of studying him. It is vigorous, albeit per- 
haps inevitably forensic, writing. Mr. Robertson is a 
well-read, clever and viewy man; he is always worth 
listening to. As to the influence of Montaigne on Shake- 
speare, he certainly strengthens the opinion that the poet 
had read the essays, at least in Florio’s translation, 
though it is quite possible that the few passages which 
give the clearest evidence of this might have been sug- 
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ted by quotations heard in conversation with Ben 
Gane or Florio himself. These passages occur in 
“* The Tempest ’’, ‘‘ Measure for Measure ’’, the second 
quarto of ‘* Hamlet ’’, and ‘‘ As You Like It ’’ ; and for 
the earliest of them Mr. Robertson assumes that Shake- 
speare had seen, or heard read, the manuscript of the 
translation which was not published until 1603, the year 
of the first quarto of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’. The cumulative 
effect of his argument is very strong, although in several 
points he is obviously dealing only with possibilities, as 
when he traces ‘‘ discourse of reason’’ to Florio, 
though it had appeared in English books before 1600. 
But these apparent repetitions of thoughts and even 
actual phrases, such as ‘‘ common foppery ”’, from Mon- 
taigne are discussed chiefly to prepare the way for the 
argument that the essayist exercised a profound general 
influence upon the maturing Shakespeare’s mind. We 
do not think that this influence is proved. It is cer- 
tainly possible. It is perhaps the only probable influence 
which has yet been suggested. But at present it can 
only be a subject for research and disputation that ‘‘ the 
nervous and copious speech of Montaigne ’’ awakened 
Shakespeare to ‘‘ a new sense of power over rhythm and 
poignant phrase, at the same time that the stimulus of the 
thought gives him a new confidence in the validity of his 
own reflection ’’. We know of no other instance of a 
prose-writer thus improving a poet’s command of 
rhythm, and the point might have been more reasonably 
made had that improved rhythm been put down to the 
profounder thought which Mr. Robertson attributes to 
the influence of Montaigne. The point is repeated much 
later in the book, but merely repeated. ‘* The poet’s 
nerves ’’, says the critic, ‘‘ have felt a new impulsion.”’ 
This ‘‘ new impulsion ”’ was possibly due to the reading 
of Florio’s ‘* Montaigne 

Mr. Robertson lays particular stress upon the probable 
fact that Shakespeare read the essays in a translation, 
because he holds the supposition that Shakespeare read 
French and other languages to be among the erroneous 
ideas which have let in the Baconian heresy. In ‘‘ The 
Learning of Shakespeare ’’ he condescends to the Shake- 
speare-Bacon, the Shacon or Bakespeare, controversy, 
and deals some blows which are as clever as they are 
forcible. 

But the main or the most useful purpose of the book 
is to plead for ‘‘ the naturalistic conception of Shake- 
speare as an organism in an environment ’’. It is asa 
contribution to this that he offers the suggestion that 
Shakespeare’s culture must have owed much at the cen- 
tral period of his life to some external influence such as 
the thought of Montaigne. He has, we think, too low 
an opinion of the earlier stages of Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment, and he certainly underestimates the early poems, 
which he regards as ‘* simply manufactured poems, con- 
sciously constructed for the market ’’, though this 
assumption does but make the more admirable the sump- 
tuousness of the style, the music and skill of the 
versification, and the fresh spirit of the whole. He 
regards Shakespeare’s as ‘* a temperament or mentality 
not at all obviously original or masterly, not at all con- 
spicuous at the outset for intellectual depth or serious- 
ness ’’, and the deepening and illumination of this 
temperament is what he wishes to explain. There is 
still, however, much to be done in making clear what this 
development was, apart from its causes, and this Mr. 
Robertson has not taken upon him to attempt. He is 
content to indicate three or four probable causes—the 
practice of acting, the influence of a woman or of women, 
of North’s ‘‘ Plutarch ’’ and of Montaigne. We should 
like to see these more fully used, and in particular to 
know on what grounds the critic thinks Plutarch of so 
much more importance than a mine of precious substance 
that he seems to attribute to him Shakespeare's ‘‘ virile 
treatment of virile problems ’’. ‘‘ To the poet ’’, he 
says, ‘‘ has now been added the reader; to the master 
of the pathos of passion, the student of the tragedy of 
universal life.’’ Until this has been attempted the book 
is incomplete, just as Shakespeare, with his ‘‘ un- 
paralleled plasticity and receptivity and responsiveness, 
happily balanced by a fine sanity of judgment ’’, was 
incomplete without the contact of Plutarch and Mon- 
taigne, according to the view of Mr. Robertson. 


A QUEEN OF EVOLUTION. 


“Memories of Fifty Years.’ By Lady St. Helier. 
London: Arnold. 1909. 15s. net. 


HE difference between evolution and revolution is 
merely the point of view. Widening the basis of 
society, which Lady St. Helier and Lady Dorothy 
Nevill welcomed as evolution, was scorned and defied 
by the old Duchess of Cleveland as revolution. The 
breaking-down of the barriers began in the reign of 
the late Lady Waldegrave, and, gathering strength 
as it advanced, had better be described by Lady St. 
Helier: ‘‘ Then of a sudden, as it were, the con- 
ventional rules were swept away, and those who had 
the courage and appreciation to open their houses to 
everyone who was interesting and distinguished found 
an ideally delightful society waiting for its new enter- 
tainers. Some courage was required to embark on this 
new enterprise, for society (in the old sense) viewed the 
step with suspicion and caution. Before long, how- 
ever, the world began to realise the enormous crowd 
of brilliant men and women who had hitherto lived un- 
recognised and unappreciated at their very gates; and 
those into whose houses they were welcomed found 
their rooms filled with distinguished guests, and the 
beau monde flocking in numbers to make their ac- 
quaintance.’’ This process of intellectualising London 
society is a repetition of what took place in Paris just 
before the great revolution of the eighteenth century 
(absit omen !), when philosophers became fashionable ; 
and Lady St. Helier’s position as a leader of the move- 
ment is more like that of the great French dames of 
the period than of the Lady Jerseys and Lady Walde- 


graves. In other words, Lady St. Helier owes her 


influence to intellectual sympathy and personal charm 
rather than to rank and wealth. ‘‘ Zenobia ’’ might 
dazzle the outsider by her gilded saloons and splendid 
retinue; but it was by other arts that Lady Jeune 
gathered round her her devoted band of friends. 
The budding author, the potential Prime Minister, 
the future Lord Chancellor, however shy or how- 
ever conceited—they are often the same thing—was 
instantly put at his ease and made to feel that he 
was really welcome in Lady Jeune’s drawing-room. 
He would be casually introduced to the great man he 
was dying to know, and he would be drawn into talking 
on the subject nearest his heart, his last article, his 
last speech, his new play, or the cause célébre in which 
he had just been briefed. A young man never forgets 
kindness of this sort, and probably there is nothing, 
short of murder, which Lady St. Helier could not get 
done for her if she chose to exert her power. Of 
course, there are many little contretemps inseparable 
from the cosmopolitan house, .some of them amusing 
enough, as when Mr. W. E. Forster, having seen Mr. 
Parnell admitted, was denied ‘the door; and when 
deadly enemies had to be introduced to one another 
week after week. We have seen such incongruous 
persons as Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. Arnold-Forster 
cheek by jowl in the back drawing-room at Harley 
Street. But the tact, the good breeding, the real 
benevolence of the hostess were contagious, and there 
never was anything but good-fellowship and amuse- 
ment in that house. 

The best story is, as usual, about Lord Beacons- 
field. Sitting next Disraeli at dinner, Mrs. Jeune said 
that Lord Sherbrooke must be allowed one virtue, 
namely, his patient and affectionate behaviour towards. 
his wife. ‘‘ Do you think ”’, said Disraeli in his deep 
tone, ‘‘ that he has ever seen her?’’ A lady who tells 
you at the beginning of her book that she remembers 
dining between Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, and, at 
the end of her book, that she was taken out by Cecil 
Rhodes, must have had a wonderfully developed judg- 
ment of men. We wish sometimes that Lady St. 
Helier would give us her real opinion of the great ones 
of the earth who passed through her hands. She 
cannot really have admired and liked them all. Cecil 
Rhodes for instance? Altogether, the personal note 
is too much suppressed in these memories ; we do not 
know why. The first four chapters, which give us a 
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glimpse of life in the Highlands sixty years ago, when 
Seaforth was still a real chieftain, and when the author 
lived with her grandmother at Brahan Castle, are not 
the least interesting in her book. In these days when 
the young are taught, not manners, but amusement, we 
would: fain have learned Lady St. Helier’s secret of 
educating girls into charming women. We should have 
been glad to be told more about the early struggles and 
professional successes of the late President of the 
Divorce Court. Lord St. Helier was not only a dis- 
tinguished judge, but that much rarer thing, a lovable 
man. From Lord St. Helier there flowed an ex- 
quisite courtesy, based on his genuine modesty and 
his consideration for others. As a conversationalist, 
whether talking or listening, he was inexhaustible. We 
should have liked to hear about his traps to catch 
solicitors in his salad days. But when a dainty feast is 
spread before one it is unreasonable, and certainly ill- 
bred, to call for something which is not on the menu. 
Apart from its being a fascinating record of the past, 
every woman with social ambition should read this book 
in order to learn her-lesson. But we can tell our 
imaginary pupil one thing which she will not find set 
down in these memories. Lady St. Helier owes much 
of her social success to the faculty of concentrating her 
mind on the business of the moment. She practises, 
if she has never read, the golden advice of Chesterfield 
to his son : ‘‘ When you are reading Puffendorf, do not 
think of Madame de St. Germain, nor of Puffendorf 
when you are talking to Madame de St. Germain.”’ 


THE VALOIS AND THE HUGUENOTS. 


“The Wars of Religion in France. 1559-1576.” By 
J. Westfall Thompson. Chicago: University Press. 
London: Unwin. 1909. 2ls. 


R. THOMPSON, who is Associate-Professor of 
European History in the University of Chicago, 
has produced a work which is the fruit of much research, 
and will prove useful to English and American students. 
Though not a book of great originality and power, it 
condenses in a clear form and enforces the views of the 
best authorities upon the period. Dr. Thompson has 
apparently studied the original documents in France, 
England, and Spain, and supports all his conclusions by 
quotations and references as amply as could be desired. 
This is a practice which may be recommended to some 
other authors who claim to write serious history. But 
we must raise a protest against the inconvenient size and 
weight of the volume, which would irritate the most 
patient reader. Otherwise it is well produced, being 
adequately illustrated with a few interesting prints and 
some essential maps, plans, and genealogies. 

The period chosen by the author is one of the most 
confused in European history. With the exception of 
the story of the Italian Republics, there is probably none 
that presents such a complicated series of personal feuds 
and political and military manceuvres. The religious 
issue was perhaps dominant for a time, but never for 
long, and in some of the more important episodes it was 
by no means the principal factor. The feuds of great 
houses, the struggles of the Crown against the nobles, 
popular and local sentiment, and the demands of foreign 
policy all played as great a part as religious fanaticism 
in the quarrel, and at times were more important. This 
was so with the best-known episode in the struggle, the 
massacre of S. Bartholomew. It has for years been an 
article of faith, at least in non-Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, tNat the tragedy was the outcome of a deliberate 
plot carefully hatched and long maturing. Every 
student knows now thatinething could be further from 
the fact. The Guises:had'been terrified by the prospect 
of two marriages, of Anjou to Queen Elizabeth and of 
Henry of Navarre to Marguerite of Valois, which were 
being urged on by their deadly foe Coligny. France was 
intriguing against Spain, and in April Alva discovered 
a letter from Charles IX. to Louis of Nassau promising 
to employ French armies to liberate the Netherlands. 
Elizabeth at the same time renounced the French alliance, 


and Charles then abandoned the Flanders expedition. 
This made Coligny furious, and he threatened another 
Huguenot war. Thus the massacre becomes the result 
of panic on the part of Charles and his mother 


Catherine. Partly: also’ it may’ have been done to 
appease Spain and partly to get rid of Coligny. It 
was in fact a sudden inspiration of terror, not the 
outcome of long and deliberate plotting. Indeed, Dr. 
Thompson thinks that if the attempt on Coligny’s life 
on 22 August had been successful, no massacre would 
have taken place at all. The Queen and the Guises 
feared that the Huguenots would rise in order to avenge 
the attempt on the Admiral’s life, and so planned their 
massacre in order to avert the danger. The idea of 
giving indubitable proof of her own orthodoxy may 
have played its part in Catherine’s mind as a subsidiary 
motive. In fact, when politicians get themselves into so 
embarrassing a tangle as that in which Catherine di 
Medici found herself in August 1572 they are apt to have 
recourse to desperate expedients which only make their 
case worse. 

It must not be forgotten that the Parisian populace 
only wanted leave given them in order to do their part 
in such a work. Paris was furiously anti-Protestant, 
and the resolution to ‘‘ lacher le grand leévrier ’’ 
saved the Court a good deal of trouble. Paris wanted 
no stirring up to massacre Protestants, only per- 
mission; it was a genuine act of popular resentment. 
The Duke of Guise made no concealment of his joy at 
Coligny’s death, but certainly saved some Huguenots 
himself, and openly expressed his opinion that the King 
had killed a number of people who might have been very 
useful to him. What little credit was to be won from 
the approval of the Pope and Spain, Charles and Catherine 
no doubt accepted, but the author rightly states that the 
massacre was a blunder as well as a crime. Catherine 
was a great intriguer, but not statesmanlike. Had 
she diverted her ambition to recovering the position of 
France in Italy instead of endeavouring to conquer 
Flanders, she might have put before the country a clear 
issue by which she would have obtained popularity 
without involving her policy in so many complications 
with England and the Protestants of the Netherlands. 
But it was almost impossible for an Italian potentate of 
the period to pursue a clear course unhampered by 
motives of personal revenge. To call her a religious 
fanatic would be to overstate the case ludicrously. 

The result of the massacre was a fourth civil war in 
which the Court was reduced to giving the Huguenots 
better terms than they could ever have hoped for before 
it. But their success was due less to themselves than 
to the assistance the Huguenot cause received from that 
band of able noblemen known as “‘ Les Politiques ’’, of 
whom La Noue and Damville were the chiefs and whose 
importance was much increased by the accession to their 
ranks of the Duc d’Alencon, the heir to the throne. We 
should be inclined to say that Dr. Thompson takes an 
unduly favourable view of this Prince, but he was per- 
haps the best of the Valois. On the other hand, while 
he fully acknowledges the difficulties of his environment, 
he hardly makes allowance enough for their effect on 
Queen Elizabeth’s policy. After all, it was of the utmost 
importance to this country that her life should be pre- 
served, and if anybody had ventured to ask her why she 
had indulged in so many fantastic and unreal projects 
of marriage when her age alone made them almost 
humiliating, she might have replied with some pride like 
Sieyés ‘‘ j’ai vécu’’. And this was the greatest service 
she could have rendered to England. Spain was the 
great danger to France as well as to England ; the col- 
lapse of either would have left her supreme in Europe. 
This was indeed the dominating factor both in French 
and English policy. But fanaticism and policy go ill 
together, and Elizabeth’s policy was never fanatical, 
while Catherine’s sometimes had that appearance ; but 
what of the Huguenots’, whose leaders actually pro- 
posed in 1575 to make an alliance with the Porte and 
introduce a Turkish fleet into the harbour of Aigues- 
Mortes, the port, we may note, whence S. Louis sailed 
on his crusade? 
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ALCHEMIST AND SAVANT. 


“John Dee.” By Charlotte Fell Smith. London: 
Constable. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


M OST people have probably thought of Dr. Dee as 

a picturesque impostor in an age which, having 
got rid of religion, had taken up with superstition, and, 
having ceased to believe in the communion of saints, 
dabbled in necromancy, art-magic and dealings with the 
Devil. Miss Smith now writes a surprisingly detailed 
life of the famous alchemist, which depicts him as a 
quixotically disinterested and high-minded visionary of 
science. Dee was certainly a marvellously erudite man, 
whose private collection of books, manuscripts and 
curios, till it was plundered by a wizard-hunting mob, 
was of unique interest and value, and who did his 
utmost to procure the foundation of a State National 
Library just when it was possible to save the priceless 
literary riches of the dissolved monasteries from ignorant 
dispersal and destruction. He addressed to Mary a 
** supplication for the recovery and preservation of 
antient writers and monuments ”’, urging the irreparable 
calamity of the loss of ‘‘ the treasure of all antiquity and 
the everlasting seeds of continual excellency within 
this your Grace’s realm’’. He also offered to set to 
work at his own charges in procuring copies of famous 
manuscripts in the royal and ecclesiastical collections of 
Europe. His own books were always not for himself, 
but for his friends. Under Elizabeth he endeavoured 
to bring about the introduction of the reformed Kalendar 
of Pope Gregory. What is of more immediate interest 
to the reader of to-day is Dee’s advocacy of Admiralty 
reform and of the establishment, in addition to the Royal 
Harrys and Dreadnoughts of the day, of a ‘‘ Petty Navy 
Royall ’’, to consist of at least three score tall ships, 
thoroughly equipped and manned, as a ‘‘ comfort and 
safeguard to the Realme’’. The supremacy of 
England’s sea-power is an ‘‘ incredible political 
mystery ’’, and her Sovereigns must be “ lords of the 
Seas ’’ not with any aggressive object but for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, the safeguarding of the 
world’s peace, and in order that our ‘‘ wits and travayles 
may be emplayed at home for the enriching of the King- 
dom ’’. All this sounds very modern. Trinity House 
was foreshadowed in the demand for a ‘‘ Grand Pilot 
generall of England ’’. 

Potentates and their counsellors, however, were far 
more eager to get tin turned into gold or horoscopes 
drawn by the most eminent ‘‘ mathematician ’’ and 
astrologer of the age than to take advice about libraries 
and fleets. The ‘‘ Polandish lord ’’ Albert 4 Lasco, 
palatine of Siradia, carried off Dee and his skryer, the 
amazing Edward Kelley, from Mortlake to Cracow, and 
they were afterwards at Prague in the service of the 
Emperor Rudolph II., searching for the elixir of life and 
the philosopher’s stone. The Tsar Feodor of Muscovy 
then invited Dee to come and advise about discoveries in 
the north-east, but Elizabeth in 1589 sent for him to 
come home. Kelley had been ‘‘ wanted by the police ”’ 
and kept out of the way, though Burleigh wrote this 
kind of letter : ‘‘ Good Sir Edward Kelley, be assured 
of worldly reward. You can make yr Queen so happie 
as no subject she hath can do the like. Good knight, 
let me conjure you in God’s holy name not to keep God’s 
gift from yr natural countrie, but rather help make her 
Majestie a glorious and victorious power against the 
mallyce of hers and God’s enemies”. However, 
nothing was done for Dee, who for all his alchemy never 
had gold for his experiments and his books, and begged 
of friends ** to keep us from hunger starving ’’. When 
the author of ‘‘ Demonologie ’’ became King, Dee, the 
reputed “‘ arch-conjurer of the kingdom ”’, was in worse 
case than ever, and besought James to put him on his 
trial, being ready ‘‘ eyther to be stoned to death or to be 
buried quicke or to be burned unmercifully, if the name 
of conjurer or caller or invocator of Divels or damned 
Sprites can be proved to have been duely reported ’’ of 
him. The laws against sorcery had been sharpened 
before Elizabeth’s death. Dee protested that, so far 
from being a companion of hell-hounds, he had striven 
to glorify the Most High in the investigation of the won- 


derful virtues and properties of His creatures, ever 
seeking the illimitable heights of knowledge through the 
spiritual and symbolic element in material things, and 
helped thereto by God’s biessed angels. He held the 
ancient hermetic doctrine that physical science was the 
key to the treasure-house of the higher philosophy. Cer- 
tainly, whatever admixture of craft that pre-Baconian 
passion for knowledge of the universe was alloyed with, 
its mysticism was of an exalted and idealising kind. _ 
Miss Smith writes in a practised way, but her Latin is 
a good deal to seek. Costard’s words, which head 
chapter xiv., should be printed as prose, not as verse; 
and there is nothing that needs explanation in Dee writing 
of his wife by her maiden name, though the custom is 
only now retained in Scotland. Nor does his reference 
to Kelley as having been “‘ slayne ’’ imply that Kelley 
came by a more sinister end than the fatal fall from a 
turret, for ‘‘ slain ’’ is still used in Lincolnshire for death 
by accident. We fancy ‘“‘ divelish hate ’’ on page 296 
should be ‘‘ haine ’’, rhyming assonantly with ‘‘ name ’’. 


NOVELS. 


“The Lordship of Love.” By Baroness Von Hutten. 
London: Hutchinson. 1909. 6s. 

The histrionic temperament is not nearly so uncom- 
mon as some people—particularly those who have it— 
imagine, but its development in the character of the half- 
Italian girl who is the heroine of this story is sketched 
in with unusual understanding, sometimes entirely sym- 
pathetic, sometimes playfully ironical. Beatrice Caval- 
sone, called for short Bice—a diminutive which the 
Baroness von Hutten begs the British public in a preface 
to pronounce like ‘‘ Beechy ’’—was thrown at an early 
age upon her own resources and obtained an engage- 
ment in a chorus of small boys at the Teatro Leopardi by 
dressing up and pretending to be one. Apart from this 
mimetic proceeding, she found herself instantly in a con- 
genial atmosphere. The universal smell of theatres— 
especially minor ones—which is neither wholly that of 
escaped gas nor size nor orange-peel, but a delicious biend 
of all three with romantic associations, was as ozone to 
her little nostrils. In the face of the open country she 
felt oppressed and out of place ; obviously if one of the 
pleasures of your life is being stared at by people the 
open countryside leaves much to be desired. And when 
some trinkets that had belonged to her long-dead English 
mother fell into Beechy’s hands the tearful reverie to 
which these relics led ended inevitably in a vision of her 
six-months-old self and the thought ‘‘ Poor little baby ! 
how I must have missed her ’’. With deft touches like 
these the unfolding of Beechy’s temperament is indi- 
cated, as she grew up, still supposed in the theatre to be 
a boy, amongst the odd, childish, kind-hearted operatic 
folk at the Leopardi. But by-and-by there was a tragedy 
amongst them, and with her instinctive avoidance of the 
unpleasant (which is also part of the temperament) she 
flew to Father Antonio, the old confessor, who had pre- 
viously reproved her for continuing so long without 
petticoats. Then she lived in the convent, somewhat of 
a thorn in the flesh to the good priest and the quiet nuns, 
for eighteen months before she slipped out one night into 
the beautiful light and gaiety of the crowded streets, and 
of course made straight for the theatre. She had not for- 
gotten her old friends, she said, though she had never 
thought of them—it was like one’s summer hat which one 
does not think of during the winter, but which when 
summer comes one is delighted to wear again. But we 
must not multiply instances of the skill with which in 
the earlier chapters the engaging egotism of Beechy’s 
character is displayed and which is quite the best thing in 
the book. For later, when Beechy looks up her mother’s 
chapel-going relatives in Hartismere Road, Fulham, we 
encounter a good deal that is merely conventional, and 
rather out of date at that. Even the English Noncon- 
formist conscience would hardly be equal to turning a 
travel-stained and hungry niece instanter into the street, 
though she combined in her own attractive person the 
dreadful qualities of foreigner, Catholic, and opera- 
singer. Yet this is the fate that Beechy is made to escape 
but narrowly. Nor does the wonderful self-effacement of 
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the wife of the elderly butterfly Lord Charles, who cap- 
tured Beechy’s heart, nor the very unwonted restraint 
of his lordship’s behaviour towards a child of the theatre, 
whose Catholicism was after all a Tittle perfunctory, 
strike us as particularly convincing. We are almost 
tempted to regret that the author did not confine herself 
to her charming study of the child-artist, leaving the 
more commonplace presentment of the triumphs of the 
prima donna and the love of a promiscuous nobleman 
for another canvas. 


“Johnny Lewison.” By A. E. Jacomb. 
Melrose. 1909. 6s. 


An artist must work in his own way, and perhaps his 
ideas ought not to be fettered by the conventional 
bounds of time and space, but there is no justification 
for the four hundred pages which Mr. Jacomb has de- 
voted to a theme for which forty would have been a far 
too generous allowance. From the first it is obvious 
that Marjorie Wakeham will not marry Johnny Lewison, 
the son of the Jewish millionaire, and as Dick Chard, 
the Vicar’s naval son, is the only other eligible male in 
Hothwell, the sequel of the romance can be guessed at 
once. But these summary proceedings are not after 
Mr. Jacomb’s taste—he must hammer on at his task 
until every one of his characters has been made con- 
temptible. The heroine, who repeatedly avows that 
she will never marry for money, surrenders uncon- 
ditionally at the first glitter of the Lewison millions. 
Johnny Lewison, who is introduced as a dreamer and 
idealist, after his first passionate declaration of love 
degenerates into the most materialistic tyrant—the 
girl, for whom once nothing was too good, must now 
at a moment’s notice become his chattel and the instru- 
ment of his desire. If Dick Chard is allowed to pre- 
serve some shred of decency and amiability, it is only 
because the author is too busily occupied elsewhere— 
and the minor players have all to be dipped in the 
blacking-bottle. Mr. Jacomb would doubtless pose as 
a cynic; but cynicism to be tolerable must possess 
originality. 


“Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” By Eliza Calvert Hall. 
London: Cassell. 1909. 6s. 

Throughout the nine chapters of this little book the 
author, in the guise of a visitor, leads on Aunt Jane to 
give reminiscences of her earlier days, which she does 
in the quaint vernacular of her native State. The old lady 
does not require much encouragement, since every bit 

(Continued on page 540.) 
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of ‘‘ caliker ’’ in her patchwork quilts and almost every 
flower in her garden remind her of some dead-and-gone 
episode or other ; and although once she has the grace 
to say, ‘‘ La, child, don’t you ever git tired o’ my yarns? ’’ 
she does not (for obvious reasons) wait for an answer. 
The yarns are simple annals of the neighbourhood of 
Goshen, Kentucky, where people ‘‘ got religion ’’ and 
were unhappily not at one on the subject of infant 
baptism; but whilst these recitals present an amusing 
sketch of that evangelical community, their main purpose 
is to serve as pegs for Aunt Jane’s moral reflections, 
which are cheerful rather than profound. There is a 
pretty picture of Aunt Jane in the tea-tray manner on 
the cover of the book, and yet another as its frontispiece ; 
and pretty, too, is its sentiment—sometimes, indeed, 
getting rather near to the quality denoted by a duplica- 
tion of that adjective. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

**Secrets of the Past.” By Allen Upward. London: Rivers. 
1909. 3s. 6d. net. 

** The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” By Gaston Leroux. London: 
Arnold. 1909. 6s. 

It is a searching test to put a detective story into compari- 
son with a book such as Mr. Upward’s. Historically true 
stories of crimes such as ‘‘ Secrets of the Past’’, read soon 
before or soon after a story like the Yellow Room 
mystery, make the artificially constructed complications 
appear thin and bloodless. Yet M. Leroux’ story is one of 
the. cleverest of this kind that we have read. A mystery 
devised by an author, who keeps the secret of it until it 
pleases him to spring a surprise on his reader, loses all its 
interest from the moment of its solution. This barren in- 
genuity of the detective story is utterly outdone by the 
mysteries of real historic tragedies, which still remain un- 
cleared after all the researches of historians. Another point 
that oceurs in reading the two books is that M. Leroux ought 
to have compressed his drama as Mr. Upward has done. 
The crime story, if it is to keep its place in fietion, must 
get rid of much of the detective nonsense which makes M. 
Leroux’ book repeat the stalest devices of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories in their decadence. Every one of Mr. Upward’s 
narratives is an artistic short story ; and it is this and not 
the historical subject-matter that makes Mr. Upward better 
worth reading than M. Leroux. In our time, whether 
‘Cesar Borgia killed his brother Francis does not matter 
mere than who was the assassin of the Yellow Room. This 
is anew edition of Mr. Upward’s book. Its success is 
deserved. If Mr. Upward did not too frequently drop 
commonplace phrasings into the midst of very good writing 
we should say his stories were done as well as they could 
be done. 

“A> Beau Sabreur: Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of France; his 
Loves, his Laurels, and his Times. 1696-1750." By W. RB. H. 
Trowbridge. London: Fisher Unwin. 1909. 165s. net. 

~As may readily be imagined, this is no record of the 

science of war, nor does it pretend to hold up the hero of 

the tale as a grand soldier. Rather is it a chronique scanda- 
leuse of the lives of the reigning sovereigns in mid-Europe 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, intermingled 
with those of their illegitimate children, such as Maurice 
de Saxe and of the hordes of great ladies who, with sublime 
efirontery, played the concubine to the various rulers, princes, 
warriors and statesmen of the period. In order to add more 
savour to the unsavoury tale the author has elected to give 
the life of his hero in the form of an autobiography. 
Whether in doing so he has chanced to write as the hero 
himself would have written must ever be a matter of opinion 
for each individual reader. It is, to say the least, 
rather startling to find the quasi-writer of such a book 
calmly describing the lapses from virtue of his mother, 
whence it came about that she, ‘‘ the fair Aurora, bronght 
me into the world nine months later’’. It would be hard 
to gather from this book that Marshal Saxe was a famous 
soldier, who, by his daring, took Prague by one of the most 
reckless “‘ surprises *’ in history, and who by his coolness 
at Fontenoy turned the English success into a defeat. 

Rather is he set forth as a paladin of intrigue who died at 

the age of 55 utterly worn out by his debaucheries. 

“ Darwinism and Modern Socialism.” ¥. W. Headley. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 5s. net. 

If Mr. Headley’s thesis were quite new, it would provoke a 
general outcry. But he need not fear to find himself in the 
position of Malthus and others whose clear-headed brutality 
has shocked the gentle instincts of their time. The pitiless 
application of the doctrine of natural selection to human 


society has already been made, and accepted or rejected by 
most thinkers upon social subjects. Mr. Headley says some 
interesting things in the course of his argument, but the 
value of the argument is not strikingly great. Socialism, he 
maintains in the old style, must check natural selection. 
It must therefore check progress. But supposing the 
socialist state substituted for natural selection a selection 
that was premeditated and intelligent? In any case the 
propagation and preservation of the unfit proceeds merrily 
enough to-day, and could hardly be more thoroughgoing. 
Were we socialists, it would require more than this thesis 
of Mr. Headley to turn us aside. 


“The Life of Joan of Arc.’ By Anatole France. A Translation 
by Winifred Stephens. London: Lane. 1909. 25s. net. 

There is less to be said against this translation than against 
most. It is faithful, without continually jarring on account 
of its faithfulness. The same cannot be said of former 
translations of some of the works of M. France. We 1emem- 
ber ‘‘ The Red Lily’’. Here the task is easier. The matter 
of these volumes is more important than the manner; and 
conscientiousness has driven the translator into something 
like an achievement. For an historical work in English these 
volumes are very readable. How much of this readableness 
is due to M. France will be decided without much hesitation 
by all those who know how very readable M. France himself 
can be. Unfortunately, those who know this will not be 
likely to read the translation; so that the translator is 
likely to get a little more credit for her performance than she 
really deserves. Yet we do not grudge it her in the least. 
She must have worked very hard. 


“Italy To-day.” By Bolton King and Thomas Okey, London: 


Nisbet. 1909. 6s. net. 

This book deserves its new edition. It is compact, pleasant 
to read, and trustworthy. One of the authors, Mr. Bolton 
King, has, it will be remembered, written one of the best 
histories of modern Italy extant. It is impossible 
to dive very deeply into the politics of a country in twenty- 
six pages; but the authors of this book contrive to give a 
tolerably complete outline of them in such a way that further 
details are unmistakeably suggested, and can be supplied 
from the imagination of the reader. There are not many 
handbooks of this quality to be had. The good handbook 
must contain a great deal of precise information in a 
digestible form. Unfortunately, precise information is not 
too common; and when it is obtainable it frequently gives 
mental indigestion to the feeder. But this is undoubtedly a 
good handbook. 


‘The Pickwick Papers.” The Topical Edition. 2vols, London: 
Chapman and Hall. 2is. net. 

Editions of Dickens are infinite in their variety, and it 
is at least interesting to see that his old publishers find it 
worth their while to continue in rivalry with others who have 
availed themselves of the lapse of copyright. Mr. Charles 
van Noorden, who edits the present edition of ‘‘ Pickwick’”’, 
explains that the object is to produce an edition that shall 
form a complete topical commentary on the life of the time. 
To record traditions and preserve fading landmarks gives an 
entirely new turn to the work of reproduction. Hence illus- 
trations and notes play an essential part in this Topical 
Edition, which will be welcomed by all true Dickens lovers. 
Among the notes are those given in the Victoria Edition by 
Mr. C. Plumptre Johnson, and in addition to the forty-three 
original illustrations there are 223 pictures of people, places 
and things which have some bearing on the text. 

‘George Meredith : Some Early Appreciations.’’ London: Chapman 
and Hall. 1909. 5s. net. 

A compilation of early notices of Meredith’s poems and 
novels by Charles Kingsley, George Eliot, W. M. Rossetti, 
Swinburne, James Thomson, and others. Three articles are 
from the Sarurpay Review. ‘‘ Only he who begins honestly 
ends greatly ’’, said Kingsley in noticing the poems in 1851. 
These appreciations serve to show not only how honestly 
Meredith began, but that, for all the years he had to wait 
for wider recognition, there were discerning critics of his 
greatness from the first. To many the most interesting item 
in the book will be Swinburne’s emphatic protest against a 
certain narrow criticism of ‘‘ Modern Love’’. Of some of the 
sonnets, Swinburne said ‘‘a more perfect piece of writing 
no man alive has ever turned out’’. 


“The Poetic Old World.” By Lucy H. Humphrey. London: 
Bell. 1900. 5s. net. 

_This is a little book for tourists. It provides the traveller 
with suitable lines for quotation in London or Assisi, in a 
churchyard or upon Dover beach. The idea is, we suspect, 
American. At any rate, the aim is to provide the best of 


(Continued on page 542.) 
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“GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE” 


NOTICE. 


‘The genuine Chartreuse, Green and Yellow, 
now ma e by the Monks, is shipped from 
Tarragona, Spain, Loong the following 


FABRIQUEE ATARRAGONE 


+ London, Sole page the sale of the products of 
CAUTION.<N = in Great ingle 

—None is guaranteed genuine in t nited Kingdom, India, 
South Africa, unless bearing the above label of which this notice forms part, i” 


WARNING.—Ansy person selling or 


offering for sale as 
CHARTREUSE any liqueur other than that 
manufactured by the Péres Chartreux, will be 
proceeded against with the utmost rigour of the 
law; and any Liqueur offered as Chartreuse 
under the old Label is spurious unless the said 
label bears on the right hand bottom corner 
the words, “LITH. ALLIER, GRENOBLE,” 
as per following facsimile. 


To be iden os all Dealers in Wines and 
Spirits throughout the United Kingdom and in 
the Colonies. 


Why do Investors 
so often lose both | 
Capital & Income? | 


A clear and logical an- If 
swer to this and scores 
of other vital questions 
will be found in Mr, 
Henry ~Lowenfeld’s 
new book,“ All About } 
Investment,” 5s. net, 


of all Booksellers. Every business 
Daily should read it, for it | 
es sound explains in simple and 
ried and plas forceful language the | 
science of both safe- | 
guarding capital and 
tonal increasing income. | 
"this Lis There is not a dull 
Morning Post moment nor an 
‘Endeavours to fur- abstruse point in all | 
which sSould its 288 pages. 


CUUPON FOR APPROVAL CupPyY. 
Cut this out and send it with your name and address ~ }j 
to “ FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” 2 Waterloo i 
Place, S.W. (S.R. Oct. 3, | 


BARRS 


THE oF ALL SPRING FLOWERS 


Awarded 25 Gold Medals and a Ten Guinea Challenge Cup. 


BARR’S POPULAR 21- GOLLEGTION OF OAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of.26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable tor Pot- 
culture or forthe Flower Border. (Half the Collection for #0/G,) 


BARR'S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains §00 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising, 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


seeks as SECRETARY « 


TOBACCO 


‘*Man was made first: then 
woman was made: then, 
out of compassion for man— 
‘Three Nuns’ tobacco was 
made!” 
Old proverb (<dapted). 
“ King’s Head” is similar 
but is stronger. 


2 Obtainable everywhere, 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES, 
44 per packet of 10. 
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everything. We must go to Oxford with Wordsworth and 
Matthew Arnold, to Coventry with Tennyson, up the Rhine 
with Byron, to Hamelin with Robert Browning. We hope 
that no one who carries this book in his coat pocket will ever 
mistake it for a Baedeker when pressed for time. The 
kind of person that loves to murmur lines by Thomas Moore 
at the meeting of the waters would be the kind of person to 
be particularly annoyed if he found himself in an uncomfort- 
able hotel. 


“‘The Poetry of Nature.” By Henry Van Dyke. London: Heine- 
mann. 1909. 6s. net. 


A harmless anthology containing some of the best poetry 
inspired by the passing of the seasons and the gentle per- 
formances of Nature in earth and sky. The volume is ap- 
propriately bound in green, and the pictures are likewise 
appropriate. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The quarterlies in their leisured and stately way provide 
so much that is attractive and important that it is never 
easy to select certain articles for mention without appearing 
to do injustice to others. Such essays as those in the 
**Edinburgh”’ on George Borrow the Wanderer, Some 
Recent Verse and Thinkers and Ironists, and in the 
“*Quarterly’’ on the Soldier-President of Mexico, the 
Upper Anio, and Sport and Decadence are all inviting 
both in subject-matter and treatment. Then there are 
weighty articles on England, France and Russia, the 
Nationalisation of British Railways, and the United States 
as seen through foreign spectacles in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, and on 
the Revision of the United States Tariff and Anglo-German 
Relations in the ‘‘Edinburgh’’. But there are just four 
articles which demand instant attention. They are the sur- 
veys of the political situation, the needs of the Navy in 
the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, and the Land Forces of the Crown, Past, 
Present, and Future in the ‘‘ Edinburgh 

Dealing with the new Radicalism as distinct from the 
old Liberalism, the ‘‘Quarterly’’ says that ‘‘ peace, re- 
trenchment and reform”’ as a cry has given place to a 
desperate resolve to try class war, bloated expenditure and 
revolution. Disraeli said that ‘‘ confiscation is contagious, 
and when once a community has been seduced into plunder, 
its predatory acts have seldom been single’. What the 
“* Quarterly’ sees is that not merely property is at stake 
but liberty itself ; ‘‘ democratic tyranny”’ is coming “like 
.a thief in the night with muffled footsteps. It begins with a 
«system of bureaucracy no larger than a man’s hand, and it 
develops into an all-embracing and all-crushing machine, 
from which there is no escape for the individual from the 
ctadle to the grave”. That is said in true ‘‘ Quarterly” 
‘style. The ‘‘ Edinburgh”’ likes the Government programme 
as little, but finds itself on the horns of a dilemma. It is 
-almost as much concerned at the prospect and possible con- 
sequences of the Lords throwing out the Budget as at the pass- 
ing of the Budget ; the question is argued on constitutional 
lines; but the real trouble of the ‘‘ Edinburgh ’’, we suspect, is 
that anything the Lords might do to defeat the Finance Bill 
would bring about, if not a revolution in the relations of 
the two Houses, a revolution in tariffs. The idea of having 
‘to choose between Socialism and Tariff Reform is discon- 
certing to one who has declared anathema on both. Multi- 
tudes of good citizens, we are told, ‘‘ would greatly prefer té 
tread the level plain of common-sense in the company of 
‘wiser men than those partisans who can see in political 
‘opposition and criticism nothing but ‘Socialism’ or 
‘ revolution "’’. 

The ‘‘ Quarterly’’ has apparently had the opportunity 
of a peep behind the scenes in Downing Street. In March 
‘last, it says, the Cabinet was face to face with the possibility 
of disruption over the question of four or six Dreadnoughts. 
“‘ It was due to the determination of Sir Edward Grey and 
‘Mr. McKenna, supported by the Board of Admiralty, that at 
last the Cabinet discovered that either an adequate pro- 
‘gramme must be put forward or the party would have to face 
‘the resignation of several of its most important members and 
-6f the whole Board of Admiralty.” Hence the speeches of 
‘Mr. Asquith and Mr. McKenna which laid the truth before 
the country. The Navy’s most urgent need is, says the 
“7 Quarterly ’’, a new standard, and after a lengthy examina- 
tion of the situation it sums up its views in “the simple 
formula of two to one in ships, officers and men as against 
‘the next strongest power’. The cost would be “ a relatively 
small insurance premium on the interests to be protected "’. 
‘Whilst the “‘ Quarterly’ takes this emphatic line with re- 
gard to the Navy, the ‘‘ Edinburgh”’ is hardly less emphatic 
as to the Army. It demands that in peace we ud en 


mand the means for war, that we should have not only naval 
supremacy but ‘‘ an Army equal in organisation and effi- 
ciency and to the fullest extent possible in numbers 
to the best armies in Europe”. The whole available 
strength of the Empire must be incorporated. ‘‘ Any mili- 
tary system that neglects these cardinal principles is a mere 
waste of the people’s patriotism, energies and substance.” 
The Territorial Army, even when raised to its full establish- 
ment of 300,000 and reinforced by 100,000 Regulars, will not 
be strong enough to assume the entire charge of home defence 
in the absence of the Regular forces. The situation on the 
military side is, therefore, no more satisfactory than on the 
naval. How the ideals aimed at by the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Edinburgh” are to be compassed by a voluntary 
system is hard to see. : 

The ‘Church Quarterly’? must guard against becom- 
ing merely the organ of modernism, or it will lose 
influence. Professor Newsom’s sketch of Tyrrell is well 
done, but it is a modernist manifesto. Tyrrell was a big 
man, not too well used, but he had his faults and short- 
comings. More valuable than this article is that on 
“‘ Gnosticism and Early Christianity in Egypt’’. Mr. Scott- 
Moncrief shows us an amazing picture of christianised 
paganism, mysticised grotesquely at one extreme and grossly 
materialised at the other. The question arises, Was there a 
similar transition stage in most other places, if we could 
get at the historic truth? French morals occupy some 
pessimistic pages in this number, pessimistic in spite of the 
writer’s valorous attempt to be optimistic. But truth will 
out. France is sending morals after religion, and some of 
her better men are getting alarmed at the result, but so far 
have no remedy or palliative. 

In the ‘‘ Dublin Review ’’ there is a thoughtful article by 
Mr. Belloc on the Taxation of Rent, and a pleasant one by 
Mr. Rowland Grey on Maria Edgeworth. The thoughtful- 
ness of Mr. Belloc’s article goes to show that rent ought not 
to be taxed, and the pleasantness of Mr. Grey’s is in letters 
written by Maria Edgeworth. Father Thurston makes as 
good a case as possible for the removal of ‘‘ Catholic Dis- 
abilities *’, and there are nine other articles. The ecclesias- 
tical point of view predominates, but with an appropriate 
predominance. 


For this Week’s Books see page 544. 
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You know, before it definitely grips you, 
that cold is coming. 


If you wait for it to come, you'll have 
your cold with you its usual time. 

But if you prepare to meet it, you'll win.. 

A coming cold is a cold turned-back if 
met by a 


Mustard Bath 


—a bath to which a couple of tablespoonfuls or so 
of COLMAN’S MUSTARD have been added. 
Try it yourself. And remember for next time. 


Colman’s 
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In this capacity, 


AT 


HELEN MATHERS 


whose name as a novelist is a ‘‘ household word,” 
having decided to relinquish her literary work and 
to devote her attention to decorative schemes, 


HAS JOINED 


GILL REIGATE 


with a view to putting into practical effect the 
ideas of colour and harmony which have charmed 
so many of the readers of *‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


AS DECORATIVE ADVISER, 


the resources of GiLt & REIGATE’S workshops and 
studios have been placed at her disposal, and those 
who desire that distinctive note of comfort and refine- 
ment so closely associated with Helen Mathers and 
her work can arrange for 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY, 
from 10 to 4, 


GILL & REIGATE’S 
GALLERIES, 


73-85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Food is 


severe illness, and con- 
valescence. 
course of Benger’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. ~ 


a nutritive food VW 
for those suffer- 


But a 


Benger’s 
different from any 


other food obtainable—it can be 

served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Sc, 
everywhere. - 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 
| | 
| Grew Rose GeLpENHUIS | JuMPERS Nourse Ferrerra Crown Dursan 
FInaNctaL QUARTER ENDING 31St July,’0g | 3othSept.,'09 | 30th Sept.,’o9 30th Sept. ,’o9 31st July, ‘og | goth Sept.,’og | 30th Sept.,'o9 30th Sept.,'og 
| | 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | j | } 
Stopes 2,880 31042 30200 31600 #300 | 2,577 8,379's 2,784 
Se. 241,622 192,643 183,759 $213,808 | $57,812 $ 268,743 § 102,280 
T Stoped, including 
development faces 71,829 132,545 108,480 77,386 | 130,§88 | 119,014 405,624 73,864 
No. of Stamps in qquntion 100 200 200 100 180 160 675 100 
Ore milled (tons) 64,990 115,2 64, ; 60, 
Duty 50 250 030 | 113,079 | 105,450 | 3771624 390 
- 7°810 7°140 $°653 7°495 | 7°800 7°397 7°733 
goa -. treated .. 64,239 114,739 101,510 63,940 | 119,112 ' 106,085 | 332,093 60,352 
oz.) 14,125 24,358 16,672 15,345 | 29,938 39,065 100,172 14,552 
curren! ‘ni 
oe 7,480 11,845 9055 6,074 10,817 16,389 | 48,795 6,674 
on. 21,605 36,203 26,407 21,419 41,875 55445 148,967 21,326 
Total dwt.) 6°648 6°282 +5459 6°60 +7208 7°389 7'062 
gy £63,827 . tr | £86,372 18 & 18 £73,018 4117, £85 
Value of Gold 6 8 £151,8 08, 6 62s, 8 
Am oe eo | £26, 6 £65, 8: 16 8 6 088 16 8 
Debit .. oe 
ee han 15 Lame 9 9 16 10 29 16 5 12,099 14 1 het 
Yet, Proat £27,337 2 £67,83 | £18,674 Bas | £19,129 2 9 £58,208 9 5 | 466 8 in 105 | £21,624 6 
Reserv | I 11, 
Gapital Expenditure 493413 £1335" 12 2 | £4,578 16 9 £1,732 9 £21,670 23 5 9 6 | £5,965 19 
P lared. 
r books as at.. aust July, - 3eth | 31st 
Total amount of distribution | £60,000 0 £26,194 15 0 | 0 | £250,250 0 0 | - - 


® Including Freehold Revenue. 


+ Not including yield from accumulations of Slimes, 


§ Exclusive of development work done during the quarter charged to Capital Account, 
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MILLS & BOON’S 
First Autumn List. 


An Art Student’s Reminiscences of 
Paris in the Eighties. 


By SHIRLEY FOX, R.B.A. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated by JoHN CAMERON. 


Sporting Stories 
By THORMANBY. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Home Life in Ireland. 


By ROBERT LYND. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


My Thirty Years in India. 


By Sir EDMUND C. COX. Fully Illustrated. 8s. net. 


British Mountain Climbs. 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Complete 
Mountaineer,” Member of the Climbers’ Club, &c., &c. 
Feap. 8vo. waterproof cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Auction Bridge. 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN. Containing the Revised Rules 
of the Game. Handsomely bound in cloth, and forming a 
Companion Volume to ‘‘ Club Bridge,” §s. net. 


Club Bridge. 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of ‘‘ Bridge and How to 
Play It.” 5s. net. , 


The Children’s Story of 
Westminster Abbey. 


i By, Miss G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of ‘ Westminster 
Abbey” (Little Guides). With 4 Photogravure Plates and 
23 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo. §s. net. 


The Children’s Story of the Bee. 


With Coloured Illustrations. Demy 


Heart of the Wild.” 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. 


eportmental Ditties. 


Illustrated by C. Moore Park. 


es for Heartless Homes,” ‘‘ Mis: 


&c. Illustrated by Lewis Eaumer. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 


“Through the Loopholes of Retreat. 


A Cowper Day Book. By HANSARD WATT. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Chauffeur’s Companion. 
By “A FOUR-INCH DRIVER.” 
§ Diagrams. Waterproof cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The Gardener’s Companion. 


ALwyne Compton. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


The Mother’s Companion. 


cadémie). With an Introduction 
Brunton, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 2s. net. 


‘The Six-Handicap Golfer Companion. 


By “TWO OF HIS KIND.” With Chapters by H. S. 
LT and’ H. Hirton. Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


q’ THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR 1909. 
i Fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Beok by those Wonderful Laughter- Makers : 


THE FOLLIES. 
Pure Folly. [Ready Shortly. 
MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


ee 


By S. L. BENSUSAN, Author of “ Wild Life sail 


By Captain HARRY GRAHAM, Author of ‘ Ruthless 
tative Men,” 


With 4 Plates and 


By SELINA RANDOLPH. With an Introduction by Lady 


By Mrs. M. A. CLOUDESLEY-BRERETON (Officier 
Sir LAUDER 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 

The International Art Series : Fritz Boehle (Rudolf Klein), 5s. 
net; The Higher Life in Art (John La Farge), 8s. 6d. net, 
Fisher Unwin. 

Peter Vischer (Louis Reau). Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 


BrocraPey 

The Life of Joan of Are (Anatole France. 2 vols), 25%. net; 
Giovanni Boccaccio (Edward Hutton). 15s. net. Lane. 

Antonio Stradivari: His Life and Work (1644-1737) (W. Henry 
Hill). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Divine Minstrels (Auguste Bailly). Lee Warner. 5s. net. 

The Man Shakeepeare anu his Tragic Life-Story (Frank Harris). 
Palmer. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Letters of John Stuart Blackie to his Wife (Selected and 
Edited by his Nephew, Archibald Stodart Walker). Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Philip Sidney (Percy Addleshaw). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B. (Edited 
by his. Wife, Derothy Stanley). Sampson Low. 21s. net. 

A Great Bishop of One Hundred Years Ago (Heneage Horsley 
Jebb). Arnold. 52. net. 

The Life of Mrs. Norton (Miss Jane Gray Perkins). Murray. 
12s. net. 

Fiction 

Boom! (William Caine); The Secret of the Raft (Houghton 
Townley). Greening. 6s. each. 

The Great Appeal (Joseph Keating). Everett. 6s. 

Beyond Man’s Strength (M. Hartley). Heinemann. 3s. net. 

The Bluffshire Courier (Pentland Peile). Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 6s. 

Granite (John Trevena); The Lonely Lovers (Horace W. C. 
Newte) ; King Charles (Gerard Bendall). Rivers. 6s. 

Robert Emmet (Stephen Gwynn). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Battle (Cleveland Moffett). Milne. 6s. 

The Wine in the Cup (Eleanor Wyndham). Laurie. 6s. 

The Florentine Fiame (Elizabeth Robins). Murray. 6s. 

The Man who Stole the Earth (W. White). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Girt Booxs 
The Children’s Story of Westminster Abbey (G. E. Troutbeck) ; 
The Children’s Story of the Bee (8. L. Bensusan). Mills and 
Boon. 5s. net. 
The Story of- the Little Merman (Ethel Reader), 3s. 6d.; The 
Water-Babies (Charles Kingsley), 15s. net. Macmillan. 
Christabel in France (Mrs: Albert G. Latham), 3s. 6d.; The 
Islanders (Theodore Wilson Wilson), 2°. 6d.; Kinsman aiid - 
Namesake (R. Stead), 2s. 6d.; The Cruise of the ‘‘ Thetis’’ 
(Harry Collingwood), 5s.; The Rival Treasure Hunters 
(Robert M. Macdonald), 6s. ; A Hero of Sedan (Captain F. 8. 
reton), 6s.; The Hidden Nugget {Alexander Macdonald), 

3s. 6d. ; Children’s Annual, 3s. 6d. Blackie. 

The Silver Lattice (Edited by Richard Wilson). Nelson. 6s. net. 

History AND ARCH OLOGY 

Turkey in Transition (G. F. Abbott), 12s. 6d. net ; South Africati 
Memories (Lady Sarah Wilson), 15. net. Arnold. 

The Last Phase of the League in Provence, 1588 to 1598 (Maurice 
Wilkinson). Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Tribunal of the Terror (G. Lenétre). Heinemann. 10s. net. 

The Medieval Hospitals of England (Rotha Mary Clay). 
Methuen. 72. 6d. net. 

Memorials of Old Sussex (Edited by Percy D. Mundy). Allen. 
15s. net. 

In Three Legations (Madame Charles De Bunsen). Fisher Unwin. 
122. 6d. net. 

Natvcrar History axp Sport 


Butterflies and Mothe of the United Kingdom (W. Egmont Kirby). 
Routledge, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Natural History of British Game Birds (J. C. Millais). 
Longmans. 80. 8s. net. 

The Master of Game (Edited by Wm. A. and F. Baillie- 
Grohman). Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 

Egyptian Birds (Charles Whymper). Black. 20s. net. 

(Continued on page 546.) 
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tr. MODERN POETRY . D. H. Lawrence. 


OHN LAZARUS. 
2. JOHN GALSWORTHY .. ... THE Nercusours. 
3. G. LOWES DICKINSON . Lerrers FROM AMERICA, 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM Tue Captive. 


2s. 6d. 


s. F. KEARY we THE ANTIQUARY (2). 

6. ELLA‘D’ARCY CHRONICLES Of HILDESHEIM, 
7. FORD MADOX HUEFFER...__.... A Catt (4). 

8. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY Enprroriat. 


9. J. A. HOBSON Extension or Liseratisus 
zo. HENRY W. NEVINSON.. .. Women’s Vote anp Maen. 


G, P. GOOCH, M.P. Crisis: A 
View. 


13. SYDNEY BROOKS DAMMANY. 

14. E. S. P. HAYNES... oe Divorce Law Retorm. 

ts. FOSTER WATSON we Epvcationat 
R&NASCENCE. 


Subscription : One Year, 30s. ; Three Months, 7s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 1! Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Edited by DAVID PATRIOK, LL.D. 
3 vols., cloth, £1 tts. 6d. net; half-mor., £2 &s. net. 


of Authors in the En 
t 
Portraits, 


Illustrated ith Three Hundred 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter, writing in the ‘‘ Sphere,”’ 


History of English literature. 


says: “I must offer my 
congratulations to Dr. David Patrick on the production of a book which 
seems to me to far exceed any previous effort in the way of a complete 


CHAMBERS’S 
20th CENTURY. a 
DICTIONARY. 
1216 pages, 3s. 6d. ‘4 
Pronouncing, Etymological, : 
Contains over 100,000 references. 
Journal of Education says :— 


“A Miracle of Scholarship and 
Cheapness.” 


Tongue 
eir Writing. 


“IN USE EVERY DAY.” 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Revised to 1908. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


It is safe to assert that no set of books will prove more generally useful in every household than the. 
1908 issue of this world-renowned work, which is a storehouse of information on every conceivable subject. 


For speedy and satisfactory informa. in Apply to your 
c, nothing can compare 
Encyclopedia.” TEN VOLUMES, ‘or Cash Prices. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE 
GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
768 pages, cloth, @e. net. 
Pronouncing, Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 


Pall Mall Gazette’ says:—*' For all pract 
poses a thoroughly sufficient and admirable desk companion.” 


ical working, pur- 


CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
1006 pages, cloth, 10s. ; half-mor., 158. 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all nations, from the ; 
Remotest to7 to the Present Day; with copious Bibliographies 
_and Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


CHAMBERS’S LARGE TYPE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Rev. T. DAVIDSON. 
1264 pages, cloth, 128. 6d; half-mor., 188. 


STOKES’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Compiled by E. &. TREFFRY. 
773 pages, cloth, @d. net; half-mor., net. 
—— of immense value to Teachers, Public» 
Men, and Readers generally. if 
** Nottingham Guardian” says WE do not know any work ? 
_ of the kind in the market better adapted for everyday use."’ 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd. 


38 Soho Square, London, W. 
339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


NOVEMBER. 
UNIONIST | OPPORTUNISM 


Fas 
THE F INANCE BILL. B Lord Avesury. 
PHANTOM MILLIONS. ALLOCK. 
THE CASE OF FRANCISCO Fi FERRER: A FRIEND'S 
NY. MENTS Th Nagvert (Ancien Sénateur de France). 
RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN THE “ PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
SPIRITUALISM.” By the-Hon. EVERARD FEILDING (Hon. Secretary, 


THE FALLACY ‘OF THE ELDER BROTHER. By H. B. Mavor 
A TENTH GeNTURY  DRAMAT ST: ROSWITHA THE NUN. By 
THE “QUESTION OF. MEDICAL PRIESTCRAFT. By S. Soume 
DANTE’S SELF: PORTRAITURE. By the Right Rev. Bishop 


THE VIRTUOSI. By Norman Pearson. 
CONTEMPORARY LITICS IN FRANCE. By Bzaunier 
TWENTY-ONE 


THE DERENCE SCANDINAVIA. By Aucust Scuvan. 
THE “ NATIONAL GUARD”: A HINT FROM THE UNITED STATES. 
‘By Lieut.-Colonel Pottock. 


Lonpvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-streer Square. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—NOVEMBER 1909. 


D_FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A REVIEW OF EVENTS. 

Mu TVOLSKY A AND COUNT VON AEHRENTHAL: A RECTIFICATION. 
ox ALTERAE Parris. 

IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. B ‘Aupitor Tantum 

HOW THE MIGHT WIN 


THE W. G, Howarp Grit: 
HENRY FIELDING SOME UNPUBLISHED ‘LETTERS AND 


RECO B GoppEn 
EYES AND NO B s. 
WHEN THE DOOR OPE rw 
THE O.U.D.S..AFTER TWENTY-F VE YEARS” By ALan MACKINNoN. 
THE POLAR -ESKiMOS THE POLAR EXPEDITION. By 

Dr, Puit_H. P, Stzenssy. 

OF PRESIDENT TAFT. Brooks, 

WHAT ARE COMETS AND METEORS? WARD. 
TWO HISTORIANS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, By 


THE END. BS Styx StTREvVELs. 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


AND IMPERIAL DEMOCRACY. By 


YEARS WITH OUR INDIAN FELLOW SUBJECTS. 


| LITERARY BYE-PATHS AND 


For Your Library List 


THE CAT IN HISTORY, 
LEGEND, AND ART 


Written and Illustrated pag ANNE MARKS. Crown, 4to. cloth 
gilt, 6s. net (by post, 6s. 4d.). 


The cult of the cat must prove of interest even to those who are not professél 
lovers of the animal. 


Milton on the Continent 


A Key to L’Allegro and I! Penseroso. 
By Mrs. FANNY BYSE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net (by post, 4s. 9d.). 


Second edition, enriched by further observation ‘s sojourn in 
the gg Valley and on the ous ee pass in the light of ee 9 and 


VAGARIES, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By THOMAS NEWBIGGING. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
4s. 6d. net (by post, 4s. 1od.). 

A series of essays on out-of-the-way subjects, with the true literary 


note that the bookelover 
THE WAY OUT 


‘By: LAMPADEPHOROS. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, i6s,::met 
(by. post, 6s. 4d.). 
In this volume, which might be called ‘‘ The Old Truths from a New ‘Point of 
fresh light 


View,” the Author throws a and has an original restatement to: omke 
concerning Christ's Christianity. 


THE HARP AND THE ROSE. 


By “CARITAS.” ‘Cloth gilt, 3s. (by post, 3s. 3d.). 
A collection of Poems which, like harp songs and wild roses, may help and cheer 
weary travellers on 


VERSES IN TWILIGHT 
‘By the Rev. PHILLIP WINTER DE QUETTEVILLA. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, net (by post 2s. gd.). 
oi of secular and religious verse, the sweet melody of which will charm 
er, 


Write for Catalogue (No. 102) of Antiquarian Literature, 
free by post. 


' LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Books, includin, the Library of B. M. JALLAND, J.P., D.L. deceased), 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sue ONDAY, Nowe at their House, No. 13, Wellin = Street, 
Esq,, J.P., D.L. Pr(deceased), of Holderness 
Yorkshire, and ot her Properti 


including La Contes et Nowcalies 2 “be Writings of 
Swinburne, Oscar Wilde, Stephen Phillips, and Zola, First Editions— 
Sporting and Natural History—Extra-Illustrated 


Venables’ E 
Angier, 1676—Boydell’s River Thames—Books 1 lustrated by Cruik- 
shank, Bewick, Beardsley, Thackeray, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Coins and Tokens, the of R. NELSON. . 
(deceased). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
we SELL at ION at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
on TUESDAY, November 2, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLEC- 


Strand, W. 
TION of GOINS sod TOKENS, the property of R. NELSON, Esq., 


R.N.S. (deceased), of Bi Auckla 
Copper, and Bronze—British, Colonial, and Foreign 
series Tokens of the Eighteenth and 
M Cots Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


rham, comprisin Coins 


The Collection of Coins and Matai, So ope the late J. HUTCHINS, Esq., 


‘ewport, 
ESSRS. SOTHERY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, the COLLECTION of of COINS MEDALS. T TOKENS. and 


DA the property of the pk NS Esq.» of Charles S 
Lech Mon., including Colonial American Pieces. a SMALL COL: 
LE ION of of ENGLISH COINS, in Gold, Silver, and Comper, the property of 
ESS, Esq., and other Properties —Coi n Cabinets, Books, 
May be viewed two » days prior. Catalogues may be Sing 


‘Fhe of vi and W; 
gravings 


er-colour 's relating to 
of G. FIELDING BLANDFORD, Esq., 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION, at their No. 13 Street, 
RIDAY, November 5, ly, the 

GOLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, Water-co wings, and 
to Old and New London, the Property of G. FIELDING LANDFORD hey 
M.D., is up his London residence, by R. Have! 
G. Le ertue, R. Earlom and others. 
Aiso ome Line and inc neluding ng Drawings i in Water-colours by 
W. Anderson, J. J. Barralet, Shepherd, T. H. Shepherd, P. Sandby, and other 
masters. A few Aquatints in Colours, Scrap-books, extra illustrated Books, &c., all 
telating to London. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
we SELL ee, at their No. 13. 
Strand, W.C., on MONDA November 8, at x o'clock 
MANUSCRIPTS, ceding’ the Libr: of the late JORDAN. 
J n; the property of the late FRANK DIL 
of the Executor) ; the propert of LADY TYLER, ‘an important llec- 


Works—Fine Illustrated — itecture—Scientific 
Periodicals—Fine Art Works, &c.—Dibdin's Bibli nical Tour in France and 
‘Germany—Annals of the Kingdom of e's Anecd of P; 

five vols., large per, extra-illustrated, and other extra-illustrated works—Burling- 
4on Fine "Arts Club—Gould’s Century of Birds from the Himalaya Mountains, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


s relating 


. ‘THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Avcrion GaLierres, 9 Conpurr STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srresgr, W. 

which Opes 

Ley ry ~ prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 

‘Fite detailed vestry and valuation ofthe contents ofa Town of 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


THINGS JAPANESE, 


Political, Commercial, and Social, are of great interest to 
many business men in Great Britain. The latest Political 
News, the best Commercial Information, and the most 
interesting General News and Special Articles appear in 


JAPAN WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


Published in Kobe every Thursday, and delivered in 
England by post, vid Siberia, in 17 days. The /afan 
Weekly Chronicle consists of 42 pages, slightly larger than 
those of the Saturday Review, and is published at 25 sen 


‘per copy (6d.). Post free for 12 months, Yen 13 (26s.). 


Subscriptions and advertisements received at the London 
aed Office, 131 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—(Continued). 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 
The Meaning and Value of Life (Rudolf Eucken). Black. 3s. 6d, 
net. 
My Pete (Alexandre Dumas). Methuen, 6s. 
sae 3 eee To-day. Cape Town: Townshend, Taylor and 
nash: 
The Plays of A’schylus (Walter Headlam). Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 
ns and How to Fight Them (J. Seymour Lloyd). Vacher. 
net. 
The Pickwick Papers (Charles Dickens. 2 vols.). Chapman 
and Hall. 2ls. net. 
A Week in a French Country-Houge (Adelaide Sartoris). Smith, 
Elder. 5s. net. 
Scnoot Booxs 


gr Chemistry (Part I.) (F. Stanley Kipping). Chambers. 


English Literature (William J. Long). Ginn. 5s. net. 


THEOLOGY 
Confirmation in the Apostolic Age (Frederic Henry Chaee). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. n 


et. 
The Ambrosian Liturgy (E. G. Cuthbert F. Atchley). Cope and 
Fenwick. 5s. net. 


. The Aristocracy of Grace (Rev. R. Ballantine). Stock, 3s. net. 


Faith (William Ralph Inge) ; A Critical Introduction to the New 
-Testament (Arthur 8. Peake). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Sermons (Rev. Joseph Miller). Rivington. 6s. 6d. 
—— at the Cross-Roads (George Tyrrell). Longmans. 
net. 
TRAVEL 
French Cathedrals (Elizabeth Robins Pennell), 20s. net ; Romantic 
Corsica (George Renwick), 10s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 
The Heart of the Antarctic (E. H. Shackleton. 2 vols.), 36s. net; 
: Italian Hours (Henry James), 25s. net. Heinemann. 
High Albania (M. Edith Durham). Arnold. 14s. net. 


VERSE 
The Seductive Coast (J. M. Stuart-Young). Ouseley. 5s. net. 
The Wheel of Life (Arthur ‘Maquarie). Bickers. 5s. net. 
Hero and Leander (Christopher Marlowe). Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 
and- Flowers (Jack Collings Squire). New 
ge P 
Songe in Wiltshire (Alfred Williams) ; Poems and Ballads (A. G. 
Hales). “Erskine Macdonald. 5s, net each. 
The Loo age Island (Alfred Noyes). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


. net. 
Rose and Vine (Rachel Annand Taylor), 5s. net; Goodchild’s 
Garland (Henry Nemo), 1s. 6d. Elkin Mathews. 
Songs of Memory and Hope (Henry Newbolt). Murray. 3s. 6d. 


net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Rompers, The (James Edward Rogers). Fisher 
nwin. 


Britain for the Briton Nad William Earnshaw Cooper). Smith, 
Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 

Commonweal, The (Alfred P. Hillier). Longmans. 4s. 6d. net. 

George Meredith: a Primer to the Novels (James Moffatt). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net. 

Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation (Edited by 
Sir John Macdonell), 5s. net; Mosquito or Man? (Sir Rubert 
W. Boyce), 10s. 6d. net. Murray. 

Maxims of Marmaduke, The (Charles Edward Jerningham). 
Methuen. 5s. 

ee yo of the Months (Sir Herbert Maxwell). Arnold. 
s. 6d. 

Quintessence of Nietzsche, The (J. M. Kennedy). Laurie. 6s. net. 

Rosemary’s Letter Book (W. L. Courtney). Melrose. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scientific Nutrition Simplified (Goodwin Brown). Heinemann. 

net. 


Work and Play of a Government Inspector, The (Herbert Preston- 
Thomas). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net. 

Reviews AND MaGaztnes ror NovemBer.—Scribner’s Magazine, 
ls.; The State, 1ls.; The Century, ls. 4d.; The Treasury, 
ay a English ata 2s, 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address t Booxuzn, Lonpon. Codes Umicopm and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone: Canrratrs15. Telephone: MAvrair 3601. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE TH \vertising. 
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4 SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. | 


nd Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Ainswortn Davis, M.A., with the - 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


in A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
b, O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
‘ Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
7 HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
e). J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
nd Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent - 


of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
18. BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


t; | The work sums up SO 
in an accurate and yet — 
a readable fashion the 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 


et. know- account of present-day 
| ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, with 
2. Physics, Botany, Zoo- reference to its in- 
logy, Biology, Physio- fluence on modern life. 
Yo logy, Medicine and Articles are included 
i's Surgery, Anthropo- on :— 
logy, and Ethnology. 
.er The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
‘h, Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. , 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolutionof the Animal Kingdom. . 
4 The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
> The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. : 
by and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
ort The Nature-of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The R6ntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
a). Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
id. j The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. . 
Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ot, 
ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, Hants. 
n- ‘Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ ' 
- - and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 
ie, ‘* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 3 . 
y> and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter Mer 
me that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
= to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 
‘(It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
, addition to his library. 1 hope it will receive the success it deserves. 
AC ‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 
SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 
bound volumes measuring 107 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
ND 19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. 
Vol. IV. in a few dave. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. of Sub 
It is only necessary to send with order to become IN 
Mi possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached et a 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. till six 
paid for. 
ad THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 
ice, 
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“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of ali Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “*SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


‘Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 


As good a Bridge Manual as. we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 


*«Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 


**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
™many people who think they are competent. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Iaferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 1id. direct 
from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 


WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 
OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


Should secure a copy of . 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
With a Special Memoir by 


SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens” should be in every. library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price ros. 6d. net ; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


to King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905). 


The only illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Army and Navy, 
the Territorial Forces, and the Naval 

Reserves, in existence. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SepSCRTTIEe, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 


The ARMY published. on. on the the of month 
except when ona it is 
It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or direct 
required. 
A Specimen Copy, Scale will be sent om 
of , addressed to Tuk Manacer, Offices of the 
Army HRONICLE R.S.), rrz Jermyn Street, Se. James'y, 


Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is. net, 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By * PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. ——~- 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY'S MAILS. 


ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR MARSEILLES, NAP! 
PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenue, Lonpon. 


For ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
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CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION CO, 


Tue thirteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders of the Con- 
~solidated Mines Se 


lection Company, Limited, was held at Winchester House, 
Leatee. E.C., yesterday, Mr. Francis Muir, Chairman of the Company, 
residing. 
P The (Mr. C. W. Moore, F.C.I.8.) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the Auditors’ 

The Chairman said he hoped the shareholdere would agree with him that 
thefeport and accounts were so full and ample that there was not much left 
to be said from the chair. Their aim had been to cover, as fully as possible, 
the whole ground of their operations, so that every shareholder might have 
the fullest information at his command. He was sure they would endorse 
the note of satisfaction in the — touching the greatly improved position 
of the Company, as well as the confidence expressed that the wave of 
improvement they had enjoyed had not yet fully spent itself. Results had 
fully justified the optimism the Board dared to indulge in on the occasion 
of their last two or three meetings under conditions as depressing and dis- 
appointing as could well be imagined, and it was certainly pleasant to 
them to find that so many of their chief interests were at last justifying, 
and were likely still to justify, the faith with which they embarked in 
them. Put briefly, whereas last year at June 30 they showed depreciation 
oneeuins & £615,027 and a profit and loss debit balance of £26,675, or a 
total of ,702 on the wrong éide, they had this year a depreciation of 
only £71,734 and a profit and loss credit balance of £72,621; por 4 
therefore, the position of the Company had improved by £640, and t 
capital was again intact. In May, when the market was at its best, there 
was an appreciation in their assets of about £100,000, but to-day under 
pre reaction, arising partly from dear money and the political un- 
certainty, the depreciation was somewhat 
profit a account showed the satis ——— profit for the year of 
£99,296 17s. 1d., and after deducting the debit balance brought into the 
account from last year, there remained at credit the sum of £72,621, which 
they proposed to carry to next account. It would be understood that with 
the depreciation in assets they could not consider the question of a division 
of this profit cmeng. shareholders. During the year they had purchased in 
the ‘open market the Company’s debentures amounting to £5,680, at a 
discount of £895, and since the closin 
further amount of £13,000, also at a discount, which would appear in next 
~year’s aceount. They had also arranged to take over from two of the 
largest debenture holders £104,000 of debentures against the issue of 
100,000 reserve shares at par, they to have the option on a similar number 
of reserve shares at par, against a further £104,000 of debentures 
until Eg 1910. By this transaction the debenture debt was reduced to 

080, and if the option mentioned was exercised it would stand at 
£159,580. By this repurchase a profit of £8,520 had been obtained, and if the 
further amount was repurchased the profit would be £12,520, which fully 
covered the underwriting commission and other costs connected with the 
debenture issue. There would also be a considerable lowering in the 
standing charges of the Company. Naturally, the financial position had 
Posy A improved, their cash at bank onl short calls amounting to 
£344,788, and the ance of cash and cash assets in excess of liabilities 
being £414,510. 

The Chairman went on to deal with the information given in the report 
as to the progress of the Rand in general. From every point of view the 
|e age d been remarkable. The tonnage treated, the values, savings, 
costs, capacity of plant, and dividends all told the same tale, and through 
all there ran the quiet confidence that while so much had been done there 
were still developments possible in the same direction which could in due 
time be accomplished. After reading the figures given on page 5 of the 
report, the Chairman alluded to the number of amalgamations which had 


reater than at June HW. 


of the accounts they had bought a 


taken place during the year and the good effects these had had in reduced 
capital expenditure and costs. Continuation of values in depth wee ‘alto 
worthy of note, especially as measured by the’condition disclosed om the 
Brakpan Mines at @ distance from the ostenog of about 34 miles.’ On the 


S the flotation of the Springs Mines, embracin 
Transvaal they had not secured any fresh interests, although they had 
had a good many proposals before them for examination, chiefly the 
United States and Mexico. he C concluded by moving the 
onenee of the report and accounts. 

Mr. Walter McDermott seconded this resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Messrs. Carl Parcus and Maximilian Kempner were re-elected directors, 
and Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company having been re-elected 
—. the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 

airman. 


PIARETTES - - = = 2& gs. 
UPRIGHT GRANDS - - 36 gs. 
GRANDS- - ~ = gs. 


Players, Pianola, Ceeilian, and others, 2O gs. each. 
Interior Piano Players - - - - GO gs. upwards. 


BECHSTEIN PIANOS, COLLARD, CRAMER, BROADWOOD, 
AND OTHER GOOD MAKERS. 


400 to select from at best discount 
prices for Cash, Hire, or Hire Purchase. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd., 


46 MOORGATE ST., E.C., and 126 OXFORD ST., W., 
LONDON. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 
Proprietor, S. AFREYs 


BIPSINE. 


THE WHITE DIGESTIVE BREAD 


BIPSINE LIMITED. 


CAPITAL - 


£200,000 


The Subscription List will open on the 2nd November, 19009, 
and will close on or before the 5th November, for Town and Country. 


~ Prospectus and Forms of Application may be obtained from :—— 


Tue SEcRETARY, 


Biesine Limitep, 
17 Waterloo Place, 


Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.. ~ 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1907-1909. 


The HEART of the ANTARCTIC 


BY 
E. H. SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 


Library Edition.—In two volumes, fully Illustrated in Colour and from Photographs by members 
of the Expedition, with Maps, Plans, Panoramas, &c. crown 4to. 36s. net. 

Autograph Edition de Luxe.—Limited to 300 numbered copies, each signed by Mr. Shackleton and 
the members of the Shore Party, with additional Illustrations and Text, printed on Dutch Hand- 
made paper, with special water-mark, medium 4to. vellum, £10 10s, net. 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure to announce that Mr. Shackleton’s eagerly-looked-for account of 
the great Antarctic Expedition which started from London in the ‘‘Nimrod’’ in August 1907, 
reached the furthest point South ever trodden by man, and returned to England in the Summer of 
1909, will be published in two crown 4to. volumes on NOVEMBER 4th, magnificently Illustrated 
with Facsimile Sketches in Colour and Photographs by members of the Expedition, Maps, Plans, 
Diagrams, Panoramas, &c. 4 


MR. RACKHAWM™M’S NEW BOOK. 
Adapted from the German by W. L. COURTNEY. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
N.B.—This is the only entirely Rew and Original Work by Mr. Rackham published this year. 


ITALIAN HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Illustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.I, With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. Also Edition de Luxe, 428. net, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Illustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


Crown 4to. 15s, net. 


ORPHEUS: A Universal History of Religions. By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of ‘ Apollo.” 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. {Next week. 
*,* The religions of man, hardly to be distinguished from his art in their common origins, have never ceased to intermingle their currents 
with those of art. In studying the one, M. Reinach has naturally been drawn to — the — and he _ us the fruits of his 
labours in a masterly synthesis which he 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: a Study of Paris in 1793-95. 


By G. LENOTRE., Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo. ros. net. 
*,* M, Lendtre needs no introduction to students of history as an authority on the French Revolution. His new book deals with the bio, 
‘day by day, of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and will be found a faithful and picturesque reconstruction of the period. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO, 1831-35. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIII. 1814-15. 


By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated, demy 8vo. ros. net. _ 


A COTSWOLD FAMILY: Hicks, and Hicks Beach. 


By Mrs, WILLIAM HICKS BEACH. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo. 128, 6d. net. 


HEINEMANN’S LIBRARY OF MODERN FICTION. . 
MR. HICHENS’S NEW NOVEL 


Ky ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s, net. 


‘THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. LORD KENTWELL’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
- By PHILIP GIBBS. 1 vol., 3s, net. By F. C. PRICE. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. | BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH. 
| 


’ * By the Author of ‘* Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3s, net. By M. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 3s, net. 
THE SCANDALOUS MR. WALDO. | THE WHITE PROPHET. 
By RALPH STRAUS. : vol., 3s, net. | By HALL CAINE. 2 vols., 48. net. 


Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn anncunatibent List post free. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Priated Proprietors by Srorriswoops & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street E.C., and Published Wassrer P the Office, Street, 
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